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To 
JERROLD, 
the dear little boy whose frequent 
request is, “ Please tell me a story,” 
this book is affectionately dedicated. 


INTRODUCTION 


By Henry Epwarp Trattez, M.A., Tu.D. 


Specialist in Religious Education; Author of “ Story 
Telling Lessons,’ etc. 


N the occasions when I have sat with a - 
6) charmed group of children listening to 
Mrs. Tralle tell stories, it has seemed to 
me that, of all the stories she tells, her own original 
stories are the best. They reveal an intimate and 
profound knowledge of the nature and needs of 
children, and they also embody an unobtrusive. 
artistry that satisfies the demands of modern 
psychology and of a vital pedagogy. 

My appreciation of these stories has led me to 
encourage their author to make them available for 
the use of workers with children in the home, in 
the public school and Sunday school, in the 
Church Vacation School, in the Week-Day School 
of Religion, and at Chautauquas. Such workers 
will find in this book of stories, if I mistake not, 
a gold mine of fresh materials for use in character 
building. 

The stories were written originally by the author 
for her own use as a Story-teller, as a teacher of 
story-telling, and as a lecturer in child psychol- 
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ogy. They have satisfactorily stood the test of 
experience, in dealing with children from four to 
eleven years of age, under varied conditions. 

Some of them are literally true, and all of them 
are essentially true, inasmuch as they enforce 
truth. Because they are stories, they constitute 
the highest form of entertainment for children. 
At the same time, they potently affect life and 
conduct; indirectly and dramatically each presents 
a teaching unit which assists the child in meeting 
some specific life situation, and which tends to 
develop in him some one desirable attitude or ideal. 

A few of the stories were printed in a Church 
Vacation School text, Gifts from Our Heavenly 
Father, and are included in this book, in their re- 
vised form, by permission of the Judson Press. 

In our work in religious education throughout 
the country, in conventions and institutes, assem- 
blies, schools and churches, we have been fre- 
quently approached with some such question as the 
following: “Where can I find a book of new 
stories? There are many good collections of old 
stories, but there seem to be very few books of 
original stories that are suitable for use in religious 
education. Can you tell me of a good collection 
of new stories? ” 

This book is an attempt to give an affirmative 
answer to this oft-repeated question. 

B.e. T, 

New York City. 
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HOW TO TELL THESE STORIES 


HE success of a story depends to a large 

extent on the way in which it is told. 

A good story may be marred in the tell- 

ing, and one that is not so good may, through 
skilful telling, be made quite effective. 

Not every one can hope to attain the highest 
skill in story-telling. Some individuals may, in- 
deed, become better story-tellers than others, be- 
cause of their superior endowment and early 
training in home and school, but any one can 
acquire sufficient skill to become a successful 
story-teller; this result can be achieved through 
study of the principles which underlie the ar- 
rangement, preparation, and telling of stories, and 
through practice based upon these principles. 


TWO PRELIMINARY STEPS 

In learning a story, the first step is finding the 
teaching unit, or dynamic truth, which is con- 
tained in the story materials; this teaching unit is 
fully revealed in the latter part of the last event, 
in which the story reaches its climax. 

In the analysis which follows each of the stories 
in this book, there is a statement of the teaching 
unit, a truth which the author has endeavored to 
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set forth in the story in such a way as to meet the 
interests and needs of the children, for whom the 
story is intended. 

The next step is for the story-teller to make the 
story his own. Although the stories in this book 
are original with the author, and though she 
actually lived in them during the process of their 
writing, she herself never attempts to tell one of 
them without first ve-living it and mastering afresh 
its content. 

With the teaching unit in mind, the story-teller 
should thoughtfully and prayerfully read the story 
several times, and then close the eyes and try to 
“see” and “ feel’ the story, event by event. For 
the assistance of those who may be untrained in 
analysing stories, the events, or series of word 
pictures, are numbered in each story in this 
book, and are summarized in the analysis which 
follows it. 

This careful reading of the story, followed by 
thinking of it as a series of pictures, will make it 
possible to tell the story in the words of the author, 
for the most part; but it will not restrict the story- 
teller as literal memorization would do. When the 
story-teller relies solely on rote memory, there is 
the feeling that, if a word is forgotten, the whole 
is lost. This feeling hampers the telling. On the 
other hand, one who has so completely made the 
story his own that he can clearly see and feel 
each event, will readily find adequate words with 
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which to make vivid the “ pictures ” of the story. 
Of course, all poetry, and any recurring phrases 
which need to be repeated exactly the same each 
time, will need to be memorized verbatim. 


TEN STORY-TELLING PRINCIPLES 

The first principle in the telling of a story is 
this: The story-teller must strive to appear at ease. 
A listener cannot give himself up wholly to the lure 
of the story when the one who is telling it appears 
nervous, hurried, or embarrassed. All unneces- 
sary movements, such as playing with an ornament 
or any part of the clothing, or holding anything in 
the hands, or putting the hands in the pockets, 
tend to call attention fo the story-teller and, in the 
same degree, away from the story. 

If the story is to be told to a small group, the 
story-teller may sit; then the hands should rest 
quietly in the lap when not used in gesture. But 
to tell a story to a group of any considerable size, 
the story-teller should stand, with the arms and 
hands hanging easily at the sides—a position from 
which they can be readily lifted for any desired 
gesture. 

The story-teller should look at the group of 
listeners as a whole, not at individuals. The gaze 
may be shifted occasionally from one part of the 
group to another, so that all may feel included, 
but not so frequently as to indicate a lack of 
self-control. 
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A happy expression on the face is an aid in 
telling a story. If one has the appearance of being 
about to impart something which is enjoyable, the 
listeners will be the more eager to hear about it. 

A second principle has to do with use of the 
voice. The story-teller must speak distinctly. If 
the listener misses a word of a story, the whole 
picture of the event may be marred for him, and 
the story spoiled. The story-teller will do well to 
practice all the sounds of the English language 
until he can articulate them correctly; and to con- 
sult the dictionary if he is not sure of the correct 
pronunciation of every word in the story. 

Persistent effort should be made to cultivate a 
well-modulated voice, and to strive by practice to 
overcome any harshness or nasal tones. It is not 
necessary to raise the voice, to shout or yell, no 
matter how large the audience, if the speaker will 
only learn to project, or “ throw,” the voice by 
keeping in mind the listeners farthest away, and 
speaking to them. 

In the third place, the story must be told in an 
animated, enthusiastic manner. This effect can be 
accomplished by speaking as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with clear enunciation, and by moving 
quickly. A slow-moving, slow-speaking story- 
teller detracts from the effectiveness of the story. 
The mind grasps a thought as a whole, and the 
more quickly this thought is clearly presented, the 
more apt the listener will be to grasp its meaning. 
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Use familiar terms, this is a fourth principle to 
be observed. In the stories in this book, the 
author has endeavored to use only words that are 
familiar to the average child of the ages for which 
the story is designed, but it will be necessary for 
those who tell the stories to be sure that their 
listeners are familiar with the terms used. If an 
unfamiliar word is employed, the mind of the 
listener is liable to halt, in puzzlement over its 
meaning, while the story-teller goes on; and thus 
a part of the story is lost. 

Children differ greatly in the extent of their 
vocabularies; this fact must be kept in mind, and 
a familiar word of the same meaning be substituted 
for the unfamiliar one, or an explanatory phrase 
be used. 

The fifth essential is the use of direct discourse. 
The story-teller should seldom tell anything in a 
story that can instead be put into the mouth of a 
character. A person seems more real when he 
speaks for himself than when some one tells about 
him. In accordance with this rule, the stories in 
this book abound in direct discourse. 

In using direct discourse, the story-teller will 
observe the sixth principle: Impersonate the 
characters in the story. Try to use the tones 
of voice, manner of speaking, facial expressions, 
and actions of each of the different characters. 
Impersonation is one of the most effective means 
of setting to the front the characters of a story 
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and, at the same time, hiding the story-teller 
behind them. 

Such impersonation will make unnecessary, for 
the most part, the use of “ he said,” “ she replied,” 
“they asked,” “Mother answered,” and other 
such indicative phrases as appear in the printed 
form of the story. 

Effort should be made not only to imitate the 
tones and actions of the characters in a story, but 
also to depict emotions, such as fear, anger, delight 
and others, by proper facial expressions and ac- 
tions. ‘The reason is that the expression of an 
emotion by the story-teller tends to evoke the same 
emotion in the listeners. Any observer can note 
that emotions depicted by the story-teller are 
actually reflected on the faces of the hearers. The 
listeners are feeling what the story-teller feels, and 
they feel it because the story-teller has expressed 
his own feelings in the face. In fact, emotions are 
expressed far more adequately by the face and the 
tones of the voice than by the words themselves. 
It is not enough that the story-teller enter into the 
spirit of the story and feel deeply its power. He 
must get his listeners to catch its spirit and to feel 
its power—and this can be done only by express- 
ing what he himself sees and feels. 

Consider the feeling of wonder, for instance. If 
a child unhampered by formal training, and un- 
trained in inhibition, sees something which is new 
to him, which excites his curiosity and which 
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arouses in him a feeling of wonder, what does he 
do? He stops, and looks intently at the source of 
his wonder, while his eyes gradually open wider, in 
order that he may get a better view of it. Now, 
if there is wonder in the story, the story-teller must 
feel that wonder, and must make the listeners feel 
it; and he must do this by expressing it in his 
face in the way in which this emotion is normally 
expressed by other human beings. 

Make use of gestures; this is a seventh rule. If 
a story-teller throws himself whole-heartedly into 
the telling of a story, it is impossible for him to 
sit or stand quietly, without action or gesture. 
Gestures should be timely and appropriate: timely, 
in that the gesture should be made slightly before, 
or at the very moment, the words it is to accom- 
pany are uttered; and appropriate, in that the 
gesture should be the natural one to accompany 
such words. 

The eighth principle deals with a practice to be 
avoided. The story-teller must not ask questions 
in telling a story; these halt the action. When 
once a story is begun, it should move continuously 
through to the end; a question causes a break, 
a halt. 

Questions break the spell. The beginning of a 
story carries the listener away from this old 
work-a-day world into the wonderful story world, 
the world of make-believe where dreams come true. 
The story-teller and the listeners likewise are for- 
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gotten, and only the panorama of the story as it 
unfolds is before them all. Any question, if not 
asked by some character in the story, breaks this 
spell, and makes the listeners conscious of their 
material surroundings, of the story-teller, and of 
themselves. It requires an effort on their own part 
to get back into the story world from which they 
have been so rudely and suddenly snatched. (In- 
cidentally, use by the story-teller of the word “I,” 
or any reference to himself, or “ you,” “ children,” 
or any other reference to the listeners, has the same 
disastrous effect as to ask a question, and for the 
same reason; it breaks the spell.) 

Questions turn the mind in the wrong direction; 
if an answer is elicited, often it is not the one 
desired. The diversion, in any event, necessitates 
a going back to gather up the broken threads of 
the story, and this to a great extent lessens its 
effectiveness. 

If selection has been made of a suitable story, 
properly graded and arranged, and if it has been 
assimilated and mastered, and is told in accor- 
dance with the eight suggestions that have been 
offered, the story-teller may rest assured that it 
will command an attentive, thoughtful hearing 
without resort to the stimulant of questions di- 
rected at the listeners, either before its beginning 
or during its progress. The story itself is more 
interesting and helpful than anything that any- 
body can say about it. 
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Certainly this result will follow if a ninth rule 
is observed: Control the physical conditions in the 
interests of the story. ‘The listeners should be 
compactly and comfortably seated within easy 
sight and hearing, wholly separated from other 
groups, preferably in a room with sound-proof 
walls, and protected from all interruptions. 

There is a tenth admonition to the story-teller: 
Persevere—do not become discouraged. Mistakes 
will be made in trying to learn how to tell stories, 
to be sure; all story-tellers have made mistakes, 
and even the best of them sometimes still come 
far short of reaching their ideals. But it is only 
by making mistakes, by profiting by them, and by 
keeping on in spite of them that any one can hope 
for success. 

Every effort brings a gain in confidence and in 
skill—and a greater appreciation of the charm and 
power of story-telling. It brings a clearer recog- 
nition of the fact that story-telling is one of God’s 
chief means of transforming child life. This is a 
means which He is enabled to use when He works 
through the Christian personality and the acquired 
artistry of a story-teller who has had the faith, 
the courage and the persistence to pay the price 
of efficiency. 
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FOR CHILDREN FOUR AND FIVE 
YEARS OLD 


1 


LITTLE WILL TRY 


with her blocks. 

1. “ Jane,” said Mother, “it is time for 
supper. Pick up your blocks, and put them in 
your play-box.” 

“T tan’t,” said little Jane. 

“Oh, yes, you can,” said Mother. ‘“ You are 
getting to be a big girl now. You can pick up 
your blocks just as easily as anything.” 

But Jane shook her curly head and said, “ No, 
Muvver, I tan’t.” 

“Then, come help Mother pick up the blocks,” 
said Mother. ‘See if you can pick up more than 
Mother does.” Jane picked up the blocks as fast 
as ever she could. 

“There, you see you can pick up your blocks,” 
said Mother. 

“No, I tan’t, all by myself,” said Jane. 

2. After supper, Daddy said, “I wonder if 
there’s any little girl around here who can get 
Daddy’s slippers for him.” 

Jane looked up from her picture-book and said, 
“7 tan’t, Daddy.” 


| ITTLE Jane was sitting on the floor, playing 
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“Qh, yes, you can,” said Daddy. “ Suppose 
you try.” 

“No, Daddy, I tan’t,” said Jane. 

Big sister Helen said, “Ill get your slippers, 
Daddy.” 

“ All right,” said Daddy, “ for little Jane can’t.” 

3. “ That is a good name for her,” said Mother, 
“little Jane Can’t.” 

“Oh, no,” said Daddy. “ That’s not a good 
name; that’s a bad name. I shouldn’t want my 
name to be little Jane Can’t.” 

“Yes, that is my name,” said little Jane, “ ’cause 
I tan’t do fings.” 

“ All right,” said Mother. “ We will call you 
little Jane Can’t.” 

4. The next day, little Jane and Mother went 
to see dear Grandmother. After Grandmother had 
kissed little Jane and Mother, she said, “ Jane, 
please close the door for Grandmother.” 

“T tan’t,” said Jane. 

“You can’t? ” asked Grandmother. 

“No, I tan’t,” said little Jane. 

Mother said, “ You see, Grandmother, this is 
little Jane Can’t who has come to see you today.” 

“‘Oh,” said Grandmother. “I thought it was 
my dear little Jane.” 

“T am your dear little Jane,” said Jane, and she 
. ran to Grandmother. 

“Tf you are my dear little Jane,” said Grand- 
mother, “ you are not going to be little Jane Can’t. 
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Now, run and close the door for Grandmother, and 
be her dear little Jane again.” 

“But I tan’t, Grandmuvver. Don’t you see I 
tan’t? ” said Jane. 

“Could you close the door if some one would 
help you, Jane? ” asked Grandmother. 

“ Of tourse I tould,” said Jane. “ You help me, 
Grandmuvver.” 

“No,” said Grandmother, “I know a better 
way,” and she took little Jane up on her lap. 

5. “ There is a little fairy who stays around all 
the time, waiting to help little girls do things their 
mothers and daddies and grandmothers ask them 
to do.” 

“Where is the faiwy? ” asked Jane, as she 
looked all around. “I don’t see him.” 

“You can’t see this little fairy,” said Grand- 
mother, “ but he will come to help you if you call 
him.” 

‘¢ What’s his name? ” asked Jane. 

“His name’s Will Try,” said Grandmother, 
“and here is the way you have to call him every 
time. You must shut your eyes, and say: 


“<« Me-o, me-o, me-o my, 
I can do tt if I try?” 


Jane shut her eyes tight, and said: 


“ Me-o, me-o, me-o my, 
I tan do it if I twy.” 
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“That is right,” said Grandmother. “ Now I 
wonder if you can close that door.” 

6. Jane jumped down off Grandmother’s lap, 
and ran to the door, and shut her eyes, and said: 


“ Me-o, me-o, me-o my, 
I tan do it af I twy.” 


And she gave the door a big push, and, bang, it 
went shut. 

“JT did it! I did it! ” cried Jane, as she ran 
back to Grandmother. ‘“ Will Twy and I did it, 
Grandmuwver, didn’t we? ” 

“Of course you did,” said Grandmother, “ and 
Will Try and you can do it every time, if you 
don’t forget to ask him.” 

“T won’t fordet,” said Jane. 

7. When Mother and Jane went home from 
Grandmother’s, Jane took her blocks out of her 
play-box, and played with them until Mother said, 
“ Jane, there comes Daddy. Pick up your blocks, 
and get ready for supper.” 

“T tan’t,” said Jane. “Oh, I fordot,” and she 
shut her eyes and said: 


“ Me-o, me-o, me-o my, 
I tan do vt af I twy.” 


And she picked up her blocks as fast as ever she 
could. 


8. After supper, Daddy said, “I wonder if little 
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Jane Can’t is going to get Daddy’s slippers for 
him tonight.” 
“ My name’s not little Jane Tan’t,” said Jane. 
“It isn’t? ” said Daddy. “ What is it, then? ” 
“T’ll show you fwat my name is,” said Jane, 
and she shut her eyes and said: 


“ Me-o, me-o, me-o my, 
I tan do tt if I twy.” 


And away she ran, and came back in a minute 
with one of Daddy’s slippers in each hand. 

9. “ Well, well, well! ” said Daddy. “I should 
say your name isn’t little Jane Can’t. Why, your 
name’s little Jane Try, isn’t it? ” 

“Uh-huh,” said Jane, “my name’s little Jane 
Twy, and my little faiwy’s name is little Will Twy.” 

“You must be little brother and sister Try,” 
said Daddy. ‘“ That’s a fine family.” 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Four and 
five. Teaching unit: Little children can learn to do 
many things by themselves. Events: 1, Jane thinks 
she cannot pick up her blocks alone; 2, Jane thinks 
she cannot get Daddy’s slippers for him; 3, Jane is 
named little Jane Can’t; 4, Jane will not try to close 
the door for Grandmother; 5, Grandmother tells Jane 
about little Will Try; 6, Jane and little Will Try 
close the door; 7, Jane picks up her blocks alone; 8, 
Jane gets Daddy’s slippers for him; 9, Jane’s name 
is changed to little Jane Try. 


5 


THE WIND AND THE BIG TUB 


OLLY the Cow was lying in the shade 
M of some big trees, one hot summer 
day. 

1. “Moo, moo; I am so thirsty, I must have 
a drink of water.” 

So she started up the hill toward the big tub by 
the big windmill. 

This big tub was full of cold water nearly all 
the time, and Molly the Cow could drink all she 
wanted. 

She had not gone far when she met Nellie the 
Horse. ‘“ Neigh, neigh,” said Nellie the Horse, 
which meant, “ Are you coming after a drink of 
water, Molly the Cow? ” 

“Moo, moo; yes, I am, for I am thirsty.” 

“ Neigh, neigh,” said Nellie the Horse. “ You 
won’t find any water in the tub. I have just been 
there, and the tub is dry.” 

“Moo, moo; dear me, dear me! ” said Molly 
the Cow. ‘“ What shall I do without a drink of 
water? ” 

As Nellie the Horse went on down to the shade 
of the big trees, Molly the Cow stood and looked 
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toward the big tub. “Dear me, dear me! ” she 
said. ‘‘ What shail I do without a drink? I be- 
lieve I will go and look into the big tub myself. 
Maybe some water has come into the big tub since 
Nellie the Horse was there.” 

But, when Molly the Cow reached the big tub, 
it was just as dry as it was when Nellie the Horse 
looked at it. Molly the Cow felt very bad, and 
turned around to go back to the shade of the 
big trees. 

Just then she saw Mrs. Hen, with all her baby 
chicks, coming toward the big tub. ‘“ Moo, moo; 
Mrs. Hen. Are you looking for water, too? ” 

Mrs. Hen said, “ Cluck, cluck; yes, yes, my 
baby chicks are crying for a drink of water.” 

“Moo, moo,” said Molly the Cow, “I don’t 
know where you are going to find any water, for 
there isn’t any in the big tub.” 

“ Cluck, cluck; too bad, too bad! I don’t know 
what my babies will do,’ said Mrs. Hen. And 
she led her baby chicks into the tall grass where 
it would be cool. 

2. God saw how bad Molly the Cow and Nellie 
the Horse and Mrs. Hen and her baby chicks felt 
because they could not find any water to drink. 

So God said to one of His helpers, the wind, 
“Go down and blow upon the windmill, and make 
it turn around, so that the cold water will run into 
the big tub. 

The wind went down to the big windmill, and 
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“ Puff, puff,” he blew against it, but the big wind- 
mill did not stir. 

So “ Puff, puff,” he blew against it as hard as 
ever he could. 

“Creak, creak,” went the big windmill, as it 
began to turn, slowly at first, and then faster and 
faster, as the wind kept blowing, “ Puff, puff,” 
against it. 

3. Molly the Cow was lying down in the shade 
of the big trees, but, when she heard the first 
“ Creak, creak,” of the big windmill, she got up 
and started toward the big tub as fast as she 
could go. 

Nellie the Horse heard the “ Creak, creak,” too, 
and she ran toward the big tub, and, because she 
could run faster than Molly the Cow, she soon ran 
ahead of her and called, “ Neigh, neigh; hurry up, 
Molly the Cow, the big tub is almost full of water.” 

Mrs. Hen heard the “ Creak, creak,” too, and 
she said to her baby chicks, ‘‘ Cluck, cluck; come 
on, let us go and get a drink of water.” 

When Nellie the Horse and Molly the Cow 
reached the big tub, they put their noses down 
into the cold water, and drank and drank and 
drank. 

When Mrs. Hen and her baby chicks came to 
the big tub, the water was running over out of the 
big tub into a little pan put beside the tub for them 
to drink out of, because they could not reach up 
to the big tub. And Mrs. Hen and her baby chicks 
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“ hopped upon the edge of the pan, and drank and 
_ drank and drank. 

And Molly the Cow and Nellie the Horse and 
Mrs. Hen and her baby chicks all were very happy 
because God had sent His helper, the wind, to fill 
the big tub with cold water. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Four and 
five. Teaching unit: God controls the wind in the 
interests of His creatures. Events: 1, Molly the Cow, 
Nellie the Horse, and Mrs. Hen find no water in the 
big tub; 2, God sends the wind, and the big tub is 
filled; 3, Molly the Cow, Nellie the Horse, and Mrs. 
Hen drink and are happy. 
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JACK FROST’S HELP 


NE bright, cold morning, at the break- 
() fast table, Father said, “ Jack Frost was 
around last night.” 

1. “ Fine! ” said Frank. ‘Now we can go 
nutting, Saturday.” 

“ Oh, Mother,” said James, “‘ may we take Bob- 
bie with us this year? You know he was too little 
to go last year.” 

Mother said, ‘‘ I don’t know. I fear it is too far 
for Bobbie to walk.” 

“Oh,” said James, “we'll take him in our 
wagon, and he can ride back on the sack of nuts.” 

“All right, then,” said Mother, “ Bobbie may 
go.” 

2. After Frank and James had gone to school, 
and Mother had washed the dishes, and sat down 
to rest, Bobbie climbed into her lap and asked, 
* Mother, who is Jack Frost? ” : 

“Jack Frost is one of God’s helpers,” said 
Mother. ‘“ While the chestnuts are growing on 
the trees, they are shut up tight in little round silk- 
lined covers, and then, when they are ripe and 
good to eat, Jack Frost comes and nips these 
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covers, and they pop right open, and there are 
the nuts all ready to fall out. Then God sends 
another one of His helpers, the wind, to shake the 
trees, and down come the nuts on to the ground.” 

3. That very morning, while Frank and James 
and Bobbie had been eating breakfast, little Bright 
Eyes, the squirrel, had popped out of his home in 
the hollow tree, and cried, “ Jack Frost has been 
here} Jack Frost has been here! ” 

Soon all the other little squirrels took up the 
cry, ‘‘ Jack Frost has been here, Jack Frost has 
been here,” and they ran out of their little homes 
in all the hollow trees, and began to look on the 
ground for the nuts that had fallen out of the 
silk-lined covers. 

4. They did not find very many nuts the first 
day, for most of the nuts still clung to the little 
silk-lined covers; but, that night, God sent His 
helper, the wind, and he shook the trees, and shook 
them, and shook them, and the nuts rattled down, 
and rattled down, and rattled down, until the 
ground under the nut-trees was nearly covered 
with nice nuts. 

Then, the next day, the squirrels worked all 
day, picking up the nuts and carrying them to 
their homes in the hollow trees, until they had 
enough to last them all winter. 

5. The next afternoon, Frank and James took 
Bobbie in the wagon, and hurried out to where the 
nut-trees grew. 
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“‘ See the nuts! ” cried James. 

“Ves,” said Frank, “there are more than there 
were last year, and the squirrels have had time to 
get all they want, too.” 

Bobbie said, “ Aren’t you glad that God sent 
Jack Frost and the wind to get the nuts down on 
to the ground, so that we and the squirrels can 
pick them up? ” 

There were so many nuts that it did not take 
long to fill the sack they had brought. Then they 
put it into the wagon. Then Bobbie climbed up 
on top, and, with James and Frank for horses, he 
rode gaily home. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Four and 
five. Teaching unit: God uses the forces of nature 
in making children happy. Events: 1, Frank and 
James plan to take Bobbie with them to gather nuts; 
2, Mother explains to Bobbie about Jack Frost; 3, 
the squirrels learn of the visit of Jack Frost; 4, the 
wind helps the squirrels to get the nuts; 5, Frank and 
James and Bobbie gather nuts. 
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THE RUNAWAY FEET 


OROTHY came running in from her play 
in the yard. 


1. “ Mother, where is Margaret go- 
ing? ” she asked. 

“She is going over to play for an hour with 
Clara.” 

“May I go, too?” asked Dorothy. “ Please, 
Mother, please say ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“You know, Dorothy,” said Mother, “ you are 
not allowed to go out on the street by yourself, 
and Margaret is there by this time. You will 
have to stay with Mother now. Margaret won’t 
be gone long, anyway. Run back to your play in 
the yard.” 

2. After a little while, Mother looked out into 
the yard, but there was no Dorothy there. Then 
Mother looked all through the house, but could 
not find Dorothy any place. 

Then she went over to Clara’s house and rang 
the bell; and, when Clara’s mother came to the 
door, Mother asked, “‘ Have you a little girl that 
does not belong here? ” 

“Why, yes,” said Clara’s mother, “a little girl 
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just came.” Then she turned and called, “ Doro- 
thy, your mother wants you.” 

Dorothy came to the door, and said, “ Why, 
Mother, what do you want? ” 

3. “I want you, Dorothy. Come home with 
me,” said Mother, and took hold of Dorothy’s 
hand, and they started home. 

On the way home, Dorothy talked as fast as 
ever she could, and she said, “ Mother, why 
don’t you talk? Why don’t you say something 
to me? ” 

“Mother feels too bad to talk, dear. She is 
feeling bad because you let your feet carry you 
away when Mother told you to stay at home.” 

When they got home, Mother said, “ I'll have to 
fix those feet, Dorothy, so they can’t take you 
away again. Sit down in your little chair.” 

4. So Dorothy sat down in her little chair, and 
Mother got a piece of strong cord, and tied Doro- 
thy’s feet tightly together. 

At first, Dorothy thought it was a new game, and 
she laughed. After her feet were tied, and she 
tried to stand up, she found she could move them 
just a little, and she started to walk. 

“ Here, here, that will never do,” said Mother. 
“Your feet could take you away, tied like that. 
We must tie them more tightly than that.” 

So Dorothy sat down again in her chair, and ~ 
Mother tied the cord so tight this time that 
Dorothy nearly fell over on her nose when she 
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tried to stand up again. And she did not laugh 
any more. 

“ How long will I have to stay here, Mother? ” 
she asked. 

“ T don’t know, dear. You have to stay until you 
are sure you can keep your feet from taking you 
away again when Mother tells you not to go.” 

5. After a little while, Margaret came home. 
“Why, Dorothy, what are you doing, sitting there 
with your feet tied like that?” she asked. But 
Dorothy did not say a word. “ Mother, why are 
Dorothy’s feet tied? ” asked Margaret. 

“Because they made her run away this after- 
noon,” said Mother. 

Then Aunt Mae came home. When Dorothy 
saw her coming, she tried to pull her dress over 
the cord, so Aunt Mae could not see that her feet 
were tied. ‘“ Baby girl, why are you sitting there 
so quiet? ” asked Aunt Mae. 

But Dorothy did not say a word; and Aunt Mae 
looked at Mother, and Mother said, “ Dorothy’s 
feet made her run away this afternoon, so they 
had to be tied together.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Aunt Mae. 

And then Daddy came home. “Hello, what 
does this mean? ” he said, when he saw Dorothy 
sitting so quietly in her chair, with her feet tied 
together. But Dorothy did not say a word. 
“ Mother, why are Dorothy’s feet tied together? ” 
asked Daddy. 
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“They had to be tied because they made her 
run away this afternoon,” said Mother. 

6. So Dorothy sat there a long, long time. Then 
she called, ‘‘ Mother, please come here.” 

And, when Mother came, Dorothy reached up 
and pulled Mother’s face down close to hers, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Mother, I know I can keep my feet 
from taking me away again.” 

“ Are you sure, Dorothy? ” asked Mother. 

“Yes, I know I can,” said Dorothy. 

So Mother untied Dorothy’s feet, and they never 
made her run away again. | 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Four and 
five. Teaching unit: Children get into trouble 
when they go away from home without permission. 
Events: 1, Dorothy is forbidden to go to Clara’s 
house; 2, Dorothy goes to Clara’s house; 3, Dorothy 
is found and taken home by her mother; 4, Dorothy’s 
feet are tied together by Mother; 5, Dorothy’s tied 
feet are seen by Margaret, Aunt Mae, and Daddy; 6, 
Dorothy promises not to run away again. 
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THE SWEET PEAS 


ARY’S bright eyes saw Mother as she 
M opened a small package that Father 
had brought home the night before. 

1. “ What’s that, Mother? ” 

“ Peas,” said Mother. 

“Peas?” asked Mary. “Are they good to eat? ” 

“No,” said Mother, “these are not the kind of 
peas we eat. These are the kind that make pretty 
flowers. Don’t you remember the flowers we had 
last year out by the garden fence? How would 
you like to have some flowers this year, your 
very own? ” 

“Oh, goody! goody! Some flowers all my 
very own! ” 

“ Then get on your cap and coat, and we will go 
out and put the seeds to bed in old Mother Earth, 
for they will have to sleep a long time.” 

2. When Mary and her mother went into the 
garden, they found that Father had already made 
a little narrow bed all along by the garden fence, 
and Mother showed Mary how to put the little 
seeds into the bed and to cover them with the dirt 
covers. 
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Some of the little seeds said, “‘ Umph, we’re not 
sleepy,” and they gave a great big roll and rolled 
right out of the covers. 

Then they said, “‘ My, it’s much nicer out here 
with Jolly Round Sun shining down than it would 
be shut up in that bed in old Mother Earth.” 

But, after a time, old Jolly Round Sun, himself, 
went to bed, and it began to get cold and colder 
and colder, and these little seeds began to get hard 
and harder and harder, until they got so very hard 
they never could make any pretty flowers at all. 

Some of the little seeds had rolled so far that 
they rolled under some leaves, and they said, 
“Now old Jolly Round Sun has gone to bed, so 
we will sleep here, and, in the morning, when old 
Jolly Round Sun gets up, we can have a much 
nicer time than if we were shut up in that bed in 
old Mother Earth.” 

But, in the morning, old Jolly Round Sun did 
not get up, and the cold North Wind began to 
blow, and the Cold Rain came pitter-patter down, 
and it rolled those little seeds out from under the 
leaves, and rolled them along, and rolled them 
along; and they began to get soft, and softer, 
until, at last, they fell all to pieces, and they never 
could make any pretty flowers at all. 

But the little seeds that had stayed in the bed 
in old Mother Earth were just as warm and comfy 
as they could be. One of them said, “It’s dark, 
and I’m scared.” 
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But another little seed said, “Oh, we’re all right. 
I’m sleepy. Let’s go to sleep.” 

3. So they all shut their eyes and went to sleep, 
and they slept so long that, when they woke up, 
they stretched so hard they split their little jackets 
right up the back, and out of each little seed came 
a little white stem. 

These little white stems pushed up, and pushed 
up, until one day they pushed right out of the 
covers, and looked straight up into Mary’s bright 
blue eyes; for she had been watching, and watch- 
ing, and asking her mother, “ When will my little 
seeds begin to grow? ” 

4. Now, old Jolly Round Sun was shining all 
warm and bright; the cold North Wind had gone 
away, and the warm South Wind was blowing; 
and, every few days, the soft Warm Rain pat- 
tered down and gave the little stems all the water 
they wanted to drink; and they grew, and grew, 
and, after a while, some little leaves came all over 
them. 

Soon they began to reach out little fingers to 
find something to hold to, to help them climb, and 
Mary’s mother said, ‘ We must tie some strings to 
the fence, for them to hold to.” 

So Mary and Mother tied strings to sticks stuck 
into the ground all along behind the row of little 
vines. Then they tied the other ends of these 
strings to the top of the fence, and the little fingers 
twisted around and around them, and the stems 
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grew up so high that they were as tall as Mary 
herself. 

5. One day, Mary came running to Mother, and 
said, ‘‘ Mother, come quick! See the little green 
things all over my sweet-pea vines.” 

“Why,” said Mother, “ those are the little cases 
that hold the flowers, the buds. See, there is a 
little flower right now trying to get out.” 

Sure enough, before that very night, there was 
a little pink flower sitting up on the stem and 
nodding right at Mary. In a few days, there 
were more flowers than Mary could hold in her 
two hands. 

As Mary looked at them, she said, “‘ Mother, 
whatever did make these pretty flowers grow out 
of those ugly little seeds we put to sleep in old 
Mother Earth so long ago? ” 

And Mother said, “ Right in the heart of each 
of those little seeds, God had put what we call 
‘life,’ and that is what made them grow.” 

Every day, for a long, long time, Mary had all 
the flowers she could pick, all her very own. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Four and 
five. Teaching unit: God has put into flower seeds 
the life that causes them to grow. Events: 1, Mary 
is shown the sweet-pea seeds; 2, Mary and her 
mother plant the seeds; 3, the seeds sprout and come 
up; 4, the vines grow and bloom; 5, Mary learns why 
the seeds grew into flowers. 
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MARY AND THE LITTLE BIRDS 


ADDY was mowing the grass in the yard, 
1) and Mary was running along beside him, 
talking as fast as she could all the time. 

1. All at once Daddy stopped under the big tree, 
and said, “ Sh—,” to Mary. Daddy looked and 
looked up into the tree, while Mary stood still and 
watched him. 

And then he said, “I think those birds must 
have a nest in that tree, the way they are flying 
around.” 

When Mary went into the house, she said, 
“ Mother, Daddy said some birds have a nest in 
that tree by the window. I wish I could see it.” 

2. Mother said, “ Mary, come up-stairs with 
me;” and, when they were up-stairs, Mother 
lifted Mary into a chair, so she could stand and 
look out of the window into the big tree. “Now, 
look between those leaves, right there on the tree. 
What do you see? ” 

Mary turned to Mother, with her eyes shining, 
and whispered, “I see a little bird sitting on some- 
thing. What is it, Mother? What is she sit- 
ting on? ” 
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“‘ She is sitting on a nest,’”’ said Mother. 

“‘ What is in the nest? ” asked Mary. 

“Tf you watch long enough, you will see,” said 
Mother. 

“Please tell me, Mother, please.” 

But Mother only shook her head and laughed. 
So Mary stood by the window a long time; but the 
bird just sat still, all cuddled down in the nest, and 
watched Mary with its bright eyes. 

3. Early the next day, Mary climbed up into 
the chair and looked, and looked, until she was so 
tired she was just about to climb down, when she 
saw another bird come flying into the tree, and 
light upon a branch right by the nest. 

“‘ Cheep, cheep, cheep,” he said to the birdie on 
the nest, and she said, ‘‘ Cheep, cheep, cheep,” and 
hopped out of the nest; and there, in the nest, 
Mary saw four little blue eggs. 

She climbed down from the chair, and went to 
Mother. ‘Oh, Mother, I saw four little blue eggs 
in the nest, when the bird hopped off. What does 
she sit on those eggs all the time for? ” 

“To keep them warm,” said Mother. “ She is 
the mother bird, and sits on the eggs while the 
father bird goes to get something for her to eat.” 

Many times, every day, Mary climbed up to the 
window, to watch her birds, as she called them. 
Sometimes, she saw the father bird sitting on a 
limb of the tree, near the nest, singing to the 
mother bird a happy song. Sometimes, she saw 
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the four little blue eggs in the nest, left all alone, 
while the mother bird had gone to get something 
to eat. 

4. One morning, when Mother called her to get 
up, she said, “ Hurry, Mary, run to the window, 
and climb up into the chair.” 

When Mary looked out into the tree, she saw 
the mother bird standing on a branch, with a big 
worm in her mouth, and in the nest were four great 
big mouths wide open. “Oh, Mother, what are 
those mouths? That is all I can see.” 

Mother laughed and said, “Those mouths be- 
long to the four little baby birds.” 

Then, every day, Mary watched the mother and 
father birds bring the worms to feed the little baby 
birds in the nest. And how fast those baby birds 
did grow! 

Soon Mary could see their bright eyes, and then 
the feathers began to grow on their little naked 
bodies. Soon they were standing up in the nest; 
and, after a while, they could hop out of the nest 
upon the branches of the tree. Then the mother 
bird began to teach the little birds how to fly. 
And they grew bigger and bigger every day. 

5. One day, when Mary was watching them, 
Mother came to the window, and Mary asked, 
“Mother, what made those baby birds grow out 
of those little blue eggs we saw in the nest so 
long ago? ” 

Mother said, ‘In the heart of each one of those 
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little blue eggs, God put life, and that is what made 
the birds, grow.” 

Mary watched the birds every day, until they 
were big enough to fly away and feed themselves. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Four and 
five. Teaching unit: God has put into birds’ eggs the 
life that causes them to become birds. Events: 1, 
Mary’s father finds a bird’s nest in a tree; 2, Mary 
sees the mother sitting on the nest; 3, Mary sees the 
eggs in the nest; 4, Mary sees the newly-hatched 
birds; 5, Mary learns why the birds came from the 
eggs. 
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MARY AND THE CHICKS 


H, Mother, Mother! ” called Mary. 
() 1. When Mother went to the door, she 
saw Mary running toward the house and 
crying. “ What is the matter, Mary? ” she asked. 

“Old Biddy pecked me,” said Mary, showing 
a little red spot on one of her fingers. 

Mother kissed the hurt place, and said, “‘ Did 
old Biddy do that? ” 

“Ves, she did,” said Mary. “ She’s a bad old 
hen. She just sits on the nest all the time, and 
won’t get off.” 

2. ‘“ What were you doing to old Biddy, Mary? ” 

‘“‘T knew she was tired sitting on the nest all the 
time, so I poked her, and she reached out and said, 
‘ Squawk,’ and pecked me.” 

Mother said, “‘ You must not bother old Biddy, 
Mary. She knows when she wants to get off the 
nest. She is sitting on some eggs to keep them 
warm.” 

“ Well,” said Mary, “I know she’s hungry.” 

3. “Tl tell you what you might do,” said 
Mother. “Take some corn and put it down near 
old Biddy, where she can reach it without getting 
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off the nest, and put a little pan of water near 
her, too.” 

“Will that be my work every day?” asked 
Mary. 

“Yes, as long as old Biddy sits on the nest, you 
may see that she has corn and water,” said 
Mother. 

Every day Mary put corn down in front of old 
Biddy, and put fresh water in the pan near her. 
After a few days old Biddy seemed to know that 
Mary was trying to help her, and she did not 
squawk and peck at her when Mary came near; 
and, in a short time, she would reach out and eat 
some corn out of Mary’s hand. 

4. One day, Mother said, “ Mary, you must 
watch old Biddy today, for this is the day for her 
to come off the nest.” 

Mary did not know what “ come off the nest ” 
meant, but she hurried down to where old Biddy 
had been sitting on the nest, and there she heard, 
“ Peep, peep, peep.” And, as old Biddy moved 
about on the nest, Mary saw a little fluffy yellow 
chick with bright eyes peeping out from under old 
Biddy’s wing. Then again Mary heard, “ Peep, 
peep, peep,” and. she saw another little fluffy yel- 
low chick. Then she saw another, and another. 

Before night old Biddy was walking around 
with twelve little fluffy yellow chicks following 
close beside her. 

5. After Mary had watched old Biddy a long 
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time, she went to Mother and asked, “ Mother, 
what made those pretty little yellow chicks: come 
out of those eggs that old Biddy has been sitting 
on for so long? ” 

Mother said, “ Into the heart of each egg, God 
put life, and into the heart of old Biddy, the 
thought to keep them warm; and that is what 
made the little chicks grow.” 

Every day Mary spent a long time watching old 
Biddy and her little baby chicks. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Four and 
five. Teaching unit: God has put into hens’ eggs the 
life that causes them to become chickens. Events: 
1, The old hen pecks Mary; 2, Mother explains the 
hen’s actions; 3, Mary cares for the old hen; 4, the 
chicks are hatched; 5, Mary learns why the chicks 
hatched 
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THE BEST PLACE 


some big boys play ball in the street in 
front of his house. 

1. When the boys saw Bobbie, one of them said, 
“ Hello, Bob! Come out and play with us.” 

“ Can’t,” said Bobbie. 

“ Why can’t you? ” asked the boy. 

“Cause Daddy and Mother won’t let me. They 
say I might get hurt by an automobile or sumpin’.” 

“Oh, they mean for you not to play out here 
alone,” said Fred, who lived next door. ‘“‘ You go 
in and ask your mother if you mayn’t come out 
and play with us. We'll let you chase the ball. 
Tell her I'll take care of you.” 

2. Bobbie went running into the house. 
“ Mother,” he said, “ Fred and James want me 
to come out and play with them. May I go?” 

“Where are the boys playing? ” asked Mother. 

“ Right out in front of our house,” said Bobbie. 
“ Please say ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“‘ Out in the street? ” asked Mother. 

“Yes,” said Bobbie, “ but Fred said he’d take 
care of me, and he’s a big boy. Please let me go, 
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Mother. They are going to let me chase the ball.” 

“T know, Bobbie,” said Mother, “that Fred is 
old enough and large enough to take care of you, 
but it is not safe for any boys to play in the street. 
The automobiles go past so fast you could not get 
out of the way. Now, Bobbie, be a good boy and 
play in the yard. Little boys who have nice homes 
like yours should not want to go on the street 
to play.” 

3. “ Aw, I wish I didn’t have any home. Then 
I could play where I want to,” said Bobbie. 

“ Wish you did not have any home? Why, Bob- 
bie, you don’t mean it! ” 

“Yes, I do. I wish I lived in a tent, ’way off 
somewhere. Then I could play any place I wanted 
to,” said Bobbie. 

4. Mother thought a little while, and then she 
said, ‘‘ How would you like to take your tent out 
of the yard, and put it up in that big lot back of 
us, where there aren’t any houses, and live there 
by yourself? ” 

~ “Qh, Mother, do you mean it? May I? Won’t 
that be fun! ” said Bobbie. ‘‘ And won’t I have 
to come and ask you or Daddy where to play? ” 

“No,” said Mother, “ you won’t have to come 
and ask us anything as long as you live out there.” 

“When may I go? ” asked Bobbie. 

“Right now,” said Mother. “T’ll help you 
move your tent.” 

5. Mother and Bobbie took down the tent, and 
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put it upon Bobbie’s wagon, and took it over into 
the big lot, and put it up. 

“You'll need some clothes and something to 
eat,” said Mother, so she and Bobbie pulled the 
wagon back home. Bobbie ran up-stairs and got 
his Indian suit. 

“‘ Here is your nightgown, Bobbie,” said Mother. 

“JT don’t want that,” said Bobbie. “I’m not 
going to have to undress and take a bath every 
night. I’m going to have a good time.” 

“ All right,” said Mother, and she hung the 
nightgown back in the closet, and put some blan- 
kets into Bobbie’s wagon. ‘“ You will need these 
for a bed and to cover you, as the nights are cool,” 
she said. 

Then Mother put some things for Bobbie to eat 
into the wagon, and she and Bobbie hauled it back 
to the tent in the big lot. 

“Now you are fixed all right,” said Mother. 
“T hope you'll have a nice time. Come and see 
Daddy and me some time.” 

“ All right,” said Bobbie. His mother kissed 
him, and went back to the house. 

6. Bobbie sat on the grass a while, trying to 
think what to do. 

“T guess I'll put on my Indian suit,” he said. 
So he put it on. 

“ Now, Dll go and play in the street with James 
and Fred.” And he went out to the street by the 
big lot, but there were so many automobiles going 
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past, he was afraid to cross the street; so he went 
back to the tent. 

““T guess it’s about time to eat,” said Bobbie. 
So he put some jam upon a slice of bread, and sat 
on the grass, and ate it. 

By this time, the sun had stopped shining, and 
it began to look dark in the tent. 

“TI ’spect I better go to bed before it gets dark,” 
said Bobbie, “ ’cause I haven’t any lights.” 

So he spread one of the blankets upon the 
ground for a bed. ‘‘ Why, how can I kneel down 
to say my prayers without Mother’s lap?” said 
Bobbie. “I don’t think I'll say any prayers 
tonight.” 

So he put the other blanket over him, and shut 
his eyes tight, and tried to go to sleep; but he 
kept thinking, “I wonder if Daddy and Mother 
are lonesome without me.” 

7. Soon he began to cry, and then he jumped 
up and ran home as fast as ever he could, and 
there were Daddy and Mother eating dinner. 

“Why, hello Bob,” said Daddy; but Bobbie 
went right close to Mother, and put his arm 
tight around her neck, and whispered in her ear, 
“Mother, my home is the best place there is. 
May I come back and be your little boy? ” 

“Of course you may,” said Mother, as she 
kissed him. ‘“ Now sit down and eat your dinner.” 

After dinner, Daddy said, “Come, Bob, we'll 
go get your tent, and put it up again in the yard.” 
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And Bobbie said, “ All right, Daddy.” 
And Daddy and Bobbie got the tent, and put it 
up again in the yard. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Four and 
five. Teaching unit: Children should appreciate 
home as the best place in the world. Events: 1, The 
big boys want Bobbie to play with them; 2, Bobbie’s 
mother refuses to let him play in the street; 3, Bob- 
bie wishes he did not have any home; 4, Bobbie’s 
mother suggests that Bobbie live in a tent by him- 
self; 5, Mother helps Bobbie to fix his tent-home; 6, 
Bobbie’s life in his new home; 7, Bobbie goes back to 
Daddy and Mother. 
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RUTH’S TEA-PARTY 


R ex and Marian were playing tea-party 
under the big green tree. 

1. Marian spilled some water, and 
Ruth said, “ There, see what you did! ” 

“‘T didn’t mean to spill the water, Ruthie.” 

* You did, too.” 

“T didn’t, either.” 

“Yes, you did.” 

“T’m going home,” said Marian, “and I’m not 
coming back to play with you ever again.” 

“J don’t care,” said Ruth, “I don’t love you 
any more, anyway.” 

Marian started home, and the lovely tea-party, 
in the shade of the big tree, was all spoiled. 

2. Ruth fixed the dishes on the table, but it 
was not any fun playing all by herself, so she 
went into the house, and found Mother working 
in the kitchen. 

“ Where is Marian? ” asked Mother. 

** She’s gone home,” said Ruth. 

“ Why, that’s too bad, for I made each of you a 
little cake for your tea-party. See, there is one for 
you and one for Marian. You better go call her.” 
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“T don’t want to call her,” said Ruth. 

“Don’t you want Marian to have one of the 
cakes, and play tea-party with you? ” 

“No, she said she wasn’t coming back to play 
with me any more.” 

“ And what did you say to her? ” asked Mother. 

“T told her I didn’t care,” said Ruth. ‘I didn’t 
love her any more.” 

3. Mother looked sad, and said, “ Don’t you 
remember the verse about loving that you learned 
the other day? ” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

“What is it? ” 

**¢ Love one another.’ ” 

“And yet you don’t love Marian?” Ruth 
shook her head. ‘“ Well, you better take the 
cakes out into the yard, anyway. I made them 
for you and Marian.” 

4. Ruth took the pretty cakes, all covered with 
white icing, and carried them into the yard, and 
put them upon the little table, and sat down under 
the big green tree. 

It was not any fun to have a tea-party all alone. 
And how pretty the cakes were! 

After a little, Ruth said, “I wish Marian could 
see them. I’m going to eat mine, anyway.” 

So she took a big bite. Mother always made 
perfectly lovely cakes. But somehow this one did 
not taste good to Ruth. So she put it back upon 
the table, and sat and thought a long time. 
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5. Then she jumped up and ran over to Marian’s 
porch, and called, “ Marian! O Marian! ” 
And Marian called back, “ What do you want, 
Ruthie? ” 
“Come back over, and let’s play tea-party. 
Mother has made us two lovely cakes.” 
“ All right,” said Marian, and she came run- 
ning out. 
Ruth took hold of her hand and said, “I do 
love you, Marian.” 
And Marian said, “ I love you, too.” 
And they ran back to the tea-party, in the shade 
of the big green tree. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Six to 
eight. Teaching unit: Children have more fun in 
their play when they do not quarrel. Events: 1, Ruth 
and Marian quarrel; 2, Ruth refuses to call Marian 
back; 3, Ruth’s mother talks to her about the “ lov- 
ing” verse; 4, Ruth finds that there is “no fun” in 
playing alone; 5, Ruth and Marian “ make up.” 
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TWEEDLEDEDUM 


| J iver the very and Tweedlededee 
were the very littlest fairies of all the 
little fairies that lived in fairyland. 

1. One day, when Tweedlededee was swing- 
ing in a morning-glory blossom, Tweedlededum 
climbed up to the very tippest toppest leaf of the 
morning-glory vine and looked out over the rose 
hedge. 

“Oh, dear me,” he said, as he stretched up on 
the very tips of his tiny toes. ‘“ I wish I could see 
over the rose hedge.” And he stretched and he 
stretched up on his tiny toes, until he nearly fell 
off the morning-glory vine. 

2. Then he called down to his sister, in his 
tiny voice, “‘ Tweedlededee, don’t you wish you 
knew what is over the other side of the rose 
hedge? ” 

“Yes, I wish I knew,” said Tweedlededee, in 
her tiny voice that was tinier than her brother’s, 
“but dear Motherkins says she will take us over 
the rose hedge when we get big enough.” 

“T know she says that,” said Tweedlededum, 
“but I don’t want to wait. I want to go now.” 
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“ But,” said Tweedlededee, “ dear Motherkins 
knows best when we should go over the rose 
hedge.” And Tweedlededee hummed a little 
song to her little rosebud doll, as she kept swing- 
ing back and forth in her morning-glory-blossom 
swing. 

3. Tweedlededum kept stretching and stretch- 
ing on his tiny toes, and kept looking and looking 
over the rose hedge, and kept saying and saying, 
“T wish I knew what is on the other side of the 
rose hedge.” 

And he kept thinking and thinking, “I wish I 
knew some way to get over the rose hedge.” 

And he stretched and he stretched, until he stood 
on only one tiny toe, and the wind swayed the 
morning-glory vine; and, plump, went Tweedle- 
dedum right down on the ground, where he turned 
a somersault, and came up on his tiny toes. 

And there, in front of him, was a dandelion air- 
ship, all ready to fly away. Quick as a wink, 
Tweedlededum hopped up into the airship; and, 
when the next puff of wind came along, away went 
the dandelion airship, up, up, and away, straight 
over the rose hedge; and then down, down, to the 
soft green grass. 

Tweedlededum hopped off the dandelion air- 
ship, and looked around. He said to himself, “ Oh, 
this is the other side of the rose hedge, but I don’t 
see anything but green grass, with a few dandelion 
airships. Why, it isn’t half so pretty as my dear 
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fairyland, with all the pretty flowers, and the sun- 
beam fairies dancing around.” 

And Tweedlededum turned around, to look for 
a dandelion airship to carry him back over the 
rose hedge. 

He saw one near, and hopped up into it; and 
along came a puff of wind, and up and away went 
Tweedlededum; but he went farther away from 
the rose hedge, instead of back over into fairyland. 

4. “Oh, dear,” he said, “ this won’t do at all.” 
So, as soon as the dandelion airship came down to 
the green grass, Tweedlededum hopped off. And 
there, coming toward him, eating the grass as they 
came, were some big white woolly things, the like 
of which Tweedlededum had never seen before in 
his whole tiny life. 

And he turned and he ran for the rose hedge. 
He ran faster than he had ever run before. When 
he had to stop running to rest a minute, he looked 
back, and one of the big white woolly things opened 
its big mouth and said, ‘‘ Baa-a-a-a.” 

It was a bigger sound than Tweedlededum had 
ever heard before in his whole tiny life, and he 
ran faster than ever toward the rose hedge. He 
ran so fast he tumbled head over heels, and lay 
still in the grass, too tired to run any more. 

5. Just then he heard, ‘‘ Buzz-z-z-z,” and saw a 
bumblebee balloon light on the grass right beside 
him. Quick as a wink, Tweedlededum hopped 
upon the bumblebee balloon, and up and away he 
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went, right over the rose hedge, right into his own 
fairyland; and there was dear Motherkins, with 
her pretty eyes all red from crying, and there was 
Tweedlededee, with the tears rolling down her 
tiny face. 

Tweedlededum threw himself into dear Mother. 
kin’s arms, as he cried, “Oh, dear Motherkins, 
next time Ill wait for you to take me where | 
want to go.” 

- And dear Motherkins kissed her tired little fairy 
boy, and tucked him up for the night in his little 
morning-glory-blossom bed. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Six to 
eight. Teaching unit: Children will be happier if 
they wait for their mothers to keep their promises. 
Events: 1, Tweedlededum looks over the rose hedge; 
2, Tweedlededum’s sister advises him to wait for their 
mother to take them over the rose hedge; 3, Tweedle- 
dedum goes over the rose hedge;’4, Tweedlededum is 
frightened on the other side of the rose hedge; 5, 
Tweedlededum comes back to fairyland. 
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TWEEDLEDEDEE 


EAR Motherkins was dressing Tweedle- 
1) dedee in a lovely new white dress made 
out of white lily petals; for the Queen of 

all the fairies was giving a party. 

1. “Now, Tweedlededee,” said dear Mother- 
kins, “ go, sit in your morning-glory-blossom swing 
while I put on my hat, and then we will be ready 
to go to the fairy Queen’s party.” 

As Tweedlededee tripped out to her morning- 
glory-blossom swing, dressed in her lovely white 
lily petal dress, with tiny silver slippers, made 
out of moonbeams, on her tiny feet, and her 
hair, the color of sunbeams, held in place by 
a wreath of blue forget-me-nots, she was the 
prettiest little fairy of all the little fairies in 
fairyland. 

Dear Motherkins called after her, “ Be careful 
not to muss your dress, and don’t touch anything 
that will get you dirty, for it is almost time to start 
to the fairy Queen’s party.” 

Tweedlededee sat down very carefully in her 
morning-glory-blossom swing, and spread her dress 
all around her so it would not get mussed; and, as 
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she swung back and forth, she began to sing a 
little song. 

2. A little humming-bird flew down to the 
morning-glory vine and stuck his tiny bill into a 
morning-glory cup above Tweedlededee’s head, and 
Tweedlededee said, “I wonder what is in that 
morning-glory cup.” 

After the little humming-bird flew away, 
Tweedlededee climbed down and tiptoed over 
to the morning-glory cup to see what the lit- 
tle humming-bird had found in there; but the 
morning-glory cup was so high that Tweedle- 
dedee could not see into it. As she reached 
up to tip down the morning-glory cup, so 
she could see into it, she remembered what 
dear Motherkins had said, “Be careful; don’t 
touch.” 

But Tweedlededee thought, “Oh, dear Mother- 
kins wouldn’t care if I just peeped into the 
morning-glory cup,” and she stood up on the very 
tiptop of her tiptoes and reached up and tipped 
down the morning-glory cup. 

3. Splash, ran out the merry raindrops that were 
hiding there, and they ran all over Tweedlededee, 
wetting her from the top of her golden head to the 
bottom of her silver slippers. 

“Qh-o-0-0-0! Oh-o-o-0-0! ” she cried. Dear 
Motherkins came running out. ‘Oh, Tweedle- 
dedee, what Have you done? ” 

“Why,” cried Tweedlededee, “I just tipped 
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over the morning-glory cup to see what was in it, 
and the horrid raindrops wet me all over.” 

“Oh, Tweedlededee, why did you do it? You 
knew I said not to touch anything. The rain- 
drops couldn’t help spilling out when you tipped 
over the morning-glory cup.” 

“Oh, can’t we go to the fairy Queen’s party at 
all? ” cried Tweedlededee. 

4. “Don’t cry, Tweedlededee,” said dear 
Motherkins, “for that only makes you all the 
wetter. We will see what we can do.” And she 
clapped her hands, and all the little dancing sun- 
beams came from everywhere to see what dear 
Motherkins wanted them to do for her. “ Please, 
dear dancing sunbeams,” said dear Motherkins, 
“dance around Tweedlededee to get her dry so 
we can go to the fairy Queen’s party.” 

The little dancing sunbeams all joined hands, 
and began to dance around Tweedlededee as fast 
as ever they could. 

Just then, along came a little merry puff of 
wind. “Why, what is this?” he asked, as he 
saw the little dancing sunbeams dancing around 
Tweedlededee. 

“We are trying to dry Tweedlededee, so she 
and dear Motherkins can go to the fairy Queen’s 
party,” said one of the little dancing sunbeams, as 
she danced past the little merry puff of wind. 

5. “ That is something we can help do,” said the 
little merry puff of wind, and he put his hands to 
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his lips to make a horn, and he called, “ Yo-ho! 
Yo-ho! ” and, from every corner of fairyland, 
came the little merry puffs of wind. 

When they saw the little dancing sunbeams 
dancing around poor, wet Tweedlededee, the little 
merry puffs of wind all began to puff and to puff, 
in and out among the little dancing sunbeams, 
until Tweedlededee was all dry in just two winks. 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you,” said dear Mother- 
kins, and “ Thank you, thank you,” said Tweedle- 
dedee, as she took hold of dear Motherkins’ hand, 
and they started to the fairy Queen’s party. 

“We must hurry,” said dear Motherkins. “I 
fear we must run, for no one may be late to the 
fairy Queen’s party.” 

6. So they ran until dear Motherkins’ cheeks 
were all red, and Tweedlededee’s golden hair was 
all blown about her face by the little merry puffs 
of wind that had come along with them, to see if 
they were in time for the fairy Queen’s party. 

But, when Tweedlededee and dear Motherkins 
came to the lovely rose palace, where the fairy 
Queen lived, they saw all the little fairies telling 
the fairy Queen “ good-bye.” 

When the fairy Queen saw Tweedlededee and 
dear Motherkins, she stopped smiling at the little 
fairies that were saying “ good-bye,” and her face 
looked all cross as she said to dear Motherkins, 
“‘ What do you mean by coming late to my party? ” 

Before dear Motherkins could say a word, 
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Tweedlededee stepped before the fairy Queen, and, 
making her very best bow, said, “ Please, dear 
fairy Queen, don’t be cross with dear Motherkins. 
We are late because I did not mind dear Mother- 
kins. I tipped over the morning-glory cup when she 
had said not to touch anything, and the little merry 
raindrops ran all over me and got me all wet.” 

Then the fairy Queen stopped looking cross at 
dear Motherkins, and she looked sorry as she said 
to Tweedlededee, “So you missed the party be- 
cause you did not mind dear Motherkins. Well, 
well, that is too bad.” 

As Tweedlededee and dear Motherkins walked 
slowly back home, Tweedlededee slipped her hand 
into dear Motherkins’ hand, and said, “I am 
always going to remember, dear Motherkins, when 
you say, ‘ Be careful; don’t touch.’ ” 

And dear Motherkins said, “ I am sure you will, 
Tweedlededee.” 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Six to 
eight. Teaching unit: Children get into trouble if 
they disobey when Mother says, “Don’t touch.” 
Events: 1, Twedlededee’s mother tells her to be care- 
ful not to soil her clothes; 2, Tweedlededee wonders 
what is in the morning-glory cup; 3, Tweedlededee is 
splashed by the merry raindrops; 4, Motherkins asks 
the dancing sunbeams to help to dry Tweedlededee; 
5, the merry little puffs of wind help to dry Tweedle- 
dedee; 6, Tweedlededee and Motherkins reach the 
fairy Queen’s party too late. 
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MAY-DAY IN FLOWERLAND 


flowers were in the garden, ready to crown 
the May Queen. 

1, “ Who shall be our May Queen?” asked 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, who had charge of everything. 

“Qh,” said Rosemary, “let us have for our 
Queen that lovely Miss Rose who is called 
American Beauty. She will make a beautiful 
Queen.” 

“ That will be fine,” said Hyacinth; and “ Yes, 
yes,” cried all the flowers. 

“How many want American Beauty Rose for 
our Queen? ” asked Jack-in-the-pulpit. ‘ All who 
do, nod your heads.” 

Every flower, big or little, nodded its head. 

“ American Beauty Rose is to be our May 
Queen,” said Jack-in-the-pulpit. ‘ Here she comes 
now.” 

“ Hail to our Queen! ” said all the flowers, as 
they bowed to the lovely rose, whose pretty cheeks 
turned even a deeper red at the words. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit said, “I am going to ask all 
the cousins of our Queen, all the rose family, to 
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help the Queen get ready to be crowned Queen of 
the May.” 

American Beauty Rose smiled, as all her 
pretty cousins crowded around her; and, away 
they all went to the fernery to dress the 
Queen. 

2. Soon “ Toot-toot-tootie-toot-toot,” sounded 
through the garden, which meant, “‘ The Queen is 
coming, the Queen is coming.” 

All the flowers stood in line on either side of 
the path that led to the beautiful throne, covered 
over with its cloth of gold; and the Daisies joined 
hands and made a chain to hold the flowers back 
on either side of the path. 

Then “ Toot-a-toot-toot,” was heard again; and 
there came the trumpets from the trumpet-vine, 
marching two by two. 

After these, came the little flower-girls, all those 
whose name was Violet, and they scattered soft 
rose petals in the path. 

Behind the Violets, came all the Blue Bells, with 
a merry little tinkle of sound; and, behind them, 
came such a dear little boy that every one called 
him Sweet William; and, on a pillow of Dandelion- 
down, in a lovely cover made from one end of the 
rainbow, he carried the crown for the Queen, a 
crown made of crystal raindrops that twinkled and 
shone in the sunshine. 

And then came the beautiful Queen, American - 
Beauty Rose. Her pretty dress seemed a prettier 
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color than ever, as it shone through her lacy veil, 
made from cobwebs, with dewdrops shining all 
over it. 

And, behind the Queen, came all her lovely 
cousins, the Rose family, her ladies-in-waiting. 
There was Tea Rose, Moss Rose, Blush Rose, 
Yellow Rose, Pink Rose, and even Marechal Niel 
Rose who lived in the big city of flowerland. 

When the Queen reached the foot of the throne, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit stepped forward and took hold 
of her hand to help her up the steps. Then the 
Queen turned around and bowed her lovely head; 
and Jack-in-the-pulpit took the twinkling crown 
from Sweet William, and placed it upon the head 
of the Queen, and said to all the flowers, “ Behold 
your Queen! ” 

The Queen smiled and bowed, and the trumpets 
burst forth with such a loud sound as was never 
heard before in all flowerland; and all the flowers 
cried, “ Hail to our Queen! ” 

3. As soon as ever he could be heard, Jack-in- 
the-pulpit said, “We will now have our dance 
around the May-pole.” The Queen sat still upon 
her throne, with her ladies-in-waiting standing 
about her; but all the other flowers formed in line 
to march to the May-pole. 

First came the trumpets from the trumpet- 
vine with their “ Toot-toot-tootie-toot-toot; toot- 
toot-tootie-toot-toot,” for the other flowers to 
march by. 
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The flowers had no more than started their 
march to the May-pole, when there came a cry 
from the Daisies, “Oh, oh, oh! ” 

“What is the matter, Daisies? ” asked Jack-in- 
the-pulpit. 

“‘ Thistle tried to break through our chain; and, 
when we wouldn’t let him, he scratched our hands 
until we had to let loose.” 

“Thistle, what do you mean by hearsay the 
Daisies? ” asked Jack-in-the-pulpit. 

“I don’t care,” said Thistle, “I wanted to get 
nearer the Queen.” 

“Well, don’t do that way again,” said Jack-in- 
the-pulpit. 

4. All the flowers hurried away toward the 
May-pole, but Thistle pushed his way so roughly 
that he pushed little Lily-of-the-valley over into 
the Pansy bed. 

“TJ don’t care,” said Thistle. ‘“ She ought to get 
out of the way. I want to get to the May-pole,” 
and he rushed up and caught hold of one of the 
rainbow ribbons on the May-pole, and pulled it so 
hard that it tore in two. 

“Now, see what you did, Thistle,” said Lady 
Slipper. ‘ You must be more careful.” 

“T don’t care,” said Thistle. ‘The old ribbon 
isn’t strong or it wouldn’t tear.” 

By this time, each ribbon was held by a Daffodil, 
all ready to begin the dance around the May-pole. 
But Thistle rudely took hold of one of the ribbons 
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and slapped Daffodil, and said, “I’m going to be 
in this dance.” 

“No, you aren’t. No one said you could,” cried 
all the Daffodils. 

“JT don’t care! I’m going to anyway! ” cried 
Thistle. 

This made all the Violets and Mignonette and 
the Lilies-of-the-valley begin to cry, and it 
looked as if the May-day party would be all 
spoiled. But Jack-in-the-pulpit came along just 
then. “Here, what is all this about?” he 
asked. 

“ Thistle is spoiling our dance around the May- 
pole,” cried all the little flowers at once. 

“J don’t care,” said Thistle. “I want to be in 
the dance.” 

5. Jack-in-the-pulpit took Thistle by his collar, 
and said, “Come with me. All you flowers come, 
too. We will have the dance around the May-pole 
after we see what the May Queen is going to do 
with Thistle.” 

“T don’t care what she does,” said Thistle, but 
he began to look a little bit scared. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit kept tight hold of Thistle’s 
collar, and hurried him to the Queen; and all the 
flowers came along behind. 

“ What does this mean? ” asked the Queen, as 
Jack-in-the-pulpit stopped in front of the throne 
with Thistle. 

“Most lovely Queen,” said Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
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“it means that Thistle has been trying to spoil 
our May-day party because he wants to have his 
own way all the time.” 

“What about it, Thistle? ” asked the Queen. 

“‘T don’t care if I did,” said Thistle. 

“Vou don’t care?” said the Queen. “If you 
do not care when you do bad things, you must be 
punished.” 

“What shall the punishment be, O Queen? ” 
asked Jack-in-the-pulpit. 

“Tt is just time for the Morning-glories to shut 
up their cups. Go, put Thistle into one of their 
cups, where he must stay until tomorrow morn-. 
ing,” said the Queen. 

Thistle did not say “I don’t care” this time, 
for he did care; but Jack-in-the-pulpit led him to 
where the Morning-glories were closing their cups, 
and lifted him into one of them, and the cover 
came down tight. 

6. All day long, Thistle sat in the Morning-glory 
cup, and heard the voices and laughing of the flow- 
ers as they danced around the May-pole and played 
their games until it was time to go home. 

Just before Thistle went to sleep for the night 
in the Morning-glory cup, he said to himself, 
“‘ When I get out of here in the morning, I’m never 
going to say again ‘I don’t care’ if I ever do bad 
things again.” 

And Thistle never again bothered any of the 
flowers in Flowerland. 
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The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Six to 
eight. Teaching unit: Children get into trouble when 
they interfere with the pleasures of others. Events: 
1, A queen is chosen for the May-day party; 2, 
American Beauty Rose is crowned Queen of the May; 
3, Thistle tries to break the daisy chain; 4, Thistle 
hurts Lily of the Valley and tears the ribbons on the 
May-pole; 5, Thistle is taken before the Queen; 6, 
Thistle is punished. 
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TIM’S THANKSGIVING 


whole big city. Every day his little voice 
could be heard calling, “‘ Poipers, poipers.” 

1. Sometimes his mother would say to him, 
“How I wish you didn’t have to sell papers.” 

“ Don’t worry about that, Mom, I’m gettin’ to 
be one of the finest newsies on my beat.” 

“JT know you’re doing well, Tim, but I oS you 
could go to school.” 

“ Ain’t I goin’ to night school? Ain’t I studyin’ 
hard, too? Why, I kin beat the big boys when it 
comes to spellin’.” 

“Oh, sonny boy, that’s what hurts Mother. 
You work and study too hard. You ought to have 
time to play.” 

“Quit your worryin’ about me, Mom. Sellin’ 
poipers is play. Good-bye. Don’t woirk too 
hard.” And away went Tim after his papers for 
another day’s work. 

“Poiper, poiper, sir? ” said Tim, as a pleasant- 
looking man put his hand into his pocket. 

2. “ All right, keep the change,” smilingly said 
the man. 


l ITTLE Tim was the smallest newsboy in the 
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“ Oh, thank you, sir,” said Tim, as he looked at 
the bright shining dime in his hand. 

“Eight whole cints to the good. A few more 
like that, and Mom and I’d have a regular Thanks- 
givin’ tomorrow.” 

“ Poiper, poiper,” called Tim. Trade was good. 
Everybody wanted a paper, it seemed; but no one 
else said, ‘‘ Keep the change.” 

3. “I’m ’fraid our toirkey won’t be very big, 
less I get more’n eight cints,” said Tim to himself, 
with a chuckle. ‘ What kin I buy for Mom with 
jist eight cints? I know. Eggs. The doctor said 
she must eat eggs or she couldn’t do so many 
washin’s. But Mom, she jist laughed and sed: 
‘Doctor, why don’t you tell me to eat toirkey 
every day? I could jist as well.’ ” 

Tim took the dime out of his pocket, and looked 
at it with shining eyes. “ Eight cints of ye is goin’ 
to buy two eggs for Mom.” 

“Oh, Mother,” said a little girl, as she passed 
by with her mother, “see that little newsboy. 
How happy he looks! But he must be cold. See 
how thin his clothes are. Let’s speak to him.” 

4. As the little girl and her mother stopped 
in front of him, Tim said, “ Poiper, poiper, 
Loidy? ” 

“Yes, please. And my little girl wants me to 
ask you why you look so happy today.” 

“Me, happy? Must be ’cause of the eggs.” 

“Eggs? ” asked the little girl. 
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“Ves. Eggs for Mom, for her thanksgivin’ 
dinner tomorrow.” 

“Why,” said the little girl, “aren’t you going 
to have turkey for Thanksgiving dinner? ” 

“Us have toirkey? Nota feather. But Mom’s 
goin’ to have eggs, for a gent giv’ me the money,” 
and Tim showed the shiny dime. “ Eight cints of 
that’s mine.” 

“ What’s your name, and where do you live? ” 
asked the lady. 

“Me name’s Tim Hardy, an’ I live at number 8 
Bacon Court.” 

“Thank you,” said the lady. “I may come 
to see your mother some time. I would like 
to see the mother whose boy thinks so much 
of her.” 

“ Good-bye,” said the little girl with a smile, as 
she and her mother went on their way. 

‘Some swells! ” said Tim. 

5. As soon as Tim had sold his last paper, he 
hurried to a grocery store. 

“What do you want, boy? ” asked a clerk. 

“ How many eggs can I git for eight cints? ” 
asked Tim. 

“Want ’em for your pumpkin pies for Thanks- 
giving? Storage eggs will do for that.” 

“Naw. I want ’em for Mom to make her 
strong. I want ’em straight from the hen.” 

“Well, fresh eggs come high now. Eighty cents 
a dozen,” said the clerk. 
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“Then eight cints won’t buy two eggs? ” asked 
Tim, in a disappointed tone. 

“ Nope, one egg, with enough money left for a 
piece of candy for yourself,” said the clerk. 

“T don’t want candy. I want eggs for Mom. I 
thought I could git two, maybe.” 

A jolly-looking man who was weighing out some 
sugar, said to the clerk, ‘“‘ Bob, when the eggs are 
for Thanksgiving dinner for a boy’s mother, re- 
member they are two for eight cents.” 

“Oh, thank ye, sir,” said Tim, as he took the 
sack with the two eggs in it and hurried out of 
the store. 

And how he hurried! It seemed as if his feet 
couldn’t run fast enough to get those eggs home 
to “ Mom.” 

6. It must be he was thinking so much about 
the eggs that he did not think enough about where 
he was going, for, as he turned the corner into 
his street, he ran right against a big fat man. 

“ Better look where you’re going, sonny,” 
laughed the man. 

But Tim did not laugh. Instead, he cried, ‘‘ Oh, 
my eggs! ” as the sack flew out of his hand, and 
smash went the eggs on the pavement. 

Tim turned the sack upside down, but “ all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men” could not 
put those eggs together again. 

Then, big boy as he thought he was, Tim sat 
down and cried like a baby. As it began to get 
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dark, Tim thought, ‘“ Mom’ll be worryin’ bout 
me.” So he wiped his eyes on his coat sleeve and 
went slowly home. 

7. Mother met him at the door, and said, 
“ Hello, Tim. You're late. Did you have trouble 
selling your papers? ” 

“No-o-0-0,” said Tim, and then he forgot He 
was the big boy who helped Mother, and he threw 
himself into her arms and cried, as he told her all 
about the eggs. 

“There, there,” said Mother. “It does me as 
much good as the eggs would to know I have a boy 
who loves me so much.” 

8. Just as Tim and his mother finished eating 
their supper, there was a knock on the door. 
When Mother opened the door, there stood a man 
in a chauffeur’s uniform, who asked, “Is this 
where Tim Hardy lives? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mother. ‘ He’s here.” 

“Here is a Thanksgiving present for him,” said 
the chauffeur, as he set a large covered basket in- 
side the door; and then he tipped his cap and 
said, ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

9. “Tim, Tim, what does this mean?” cried 
Mother, as she lifted the heavy basket and set it 
upon the table. 

“There’s a letter tied to the handle of the bas- 
ket. Read it, Mom,” cried Tim. 

The letter was in a little girl’s handwriting, and 
read: “Tim Hardy, here are some things to go 
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with the eggs for ‘Mom’s’ Thanksgiving dinner, 
and a suit of my little brother’s that will fit you, I 
think. It is so late, I can’t come tonight, but 
Mother and I are coming tomorrow, to see you 
and ‘Mom.’ Mother says she knows of some 
work for your mother that will be easier than doing 
washings.—Lucile Warren.” 

10. “It mus’ be the loidy and her goirl that 
asked me "bout the eggs,” said Tim; and he told 
his mother all about it. 

“You see, Tim, it was your loving care for 
Mother that brought us all these nice things.” 

“Who wouldn’t hev lovin’ care for a mother 
like you? ” asked Tim, as he tried on the new suit 
and found it just a fit. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Six to 
eight. Teaching unit: A thoughtful child is a com- 
fort to his parents. Events: 1, Tim’s mother is sorry 
he has to work so hard; 2, Tim is given the change 
from a dime; 3, Tim decides to buy eggs for his 
mother’s Thanksgiving dinner; 4, Tim tells a lady 
and her little girl about the eggs; 5, Tim buys the 
eggs for his mother; 6, Tim breaks the eggs; 7, Tim 
tells his mother about the eggs; 8, Tim receives a 
Thanksgiving present; 9, Tim’s mother reads the let- 
ter; 10, Tim explains. 
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LUCILE’S NEW SHOES 


raining. 
1. When Mother called, “ Lucile, Lucile! 
Wake up. This is school day, you know,” Lucile 
jumped out of bed, and ran to the window. 

“Oh, dear! It’s raining, and I can’t wear my 
new shoes to school.” 

And she turned to her mother, and said, “ Just 
look at the old rain. I hate it! ” 

Mother said, “I don’t think it is ‘old’ rain. I 
think it is a nice fresh rain that the flowers and 
grass and gardens have been needing for a long 
time.” 

“ But it didn’t have to rain on the very first day 
of school, so I can’t wear my new shoes,” said 
Lucile, as she began to cry. “ Please, Mother, let 
me wear them anyway. I'll be very careful not to 
step into any water or mud, and I know it won’t 
hurt the shoes.” 

But Mother shook her head, and said, “It will 
be much better to wear your old shoes, and keep 
your new ones all shiny, to wear tomorrow if the 
sun shines. I will hurry to finish your new dress 
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today, and you may wear that tomorrow with your 
new shoes, if it is a pleasant day.” 

While Lucile dressed, Mother polished her old 
shoes, until they looked almost like new. As she 
handed them to Lucile, she said, “It is nice that 
you have a pair of rainy-day shoes, isn’t it? Many 
little girls don’t have two pairs of shoes.” 

But Lucile looked cross, and she jerked on the 
old shoes, and pulled at the buttons, just as if she 
thought it was the shoes that had made it rain on 
the first day of school. 

2. When Lucile went to the table for her break- 
fast, Daddy looked up with a smile, and said, 
“Good morning, Lucile. Off for school today? ” 

“Good morning,” said Lucile, in such a cross 
tone that Daddy looked up from his paper. 

“What is the matter with Daddy’s girl this 
morning? ” he asked. ‘‘ You look as if one of 
the rain clouds had gotten into your face.” 

“Mother won’t let me wear my new shoes to 
school,” said Lucile, and she ran to Daddy and 
hid her face against his arm, and cried as hard as 
she could. “ Please get Mother to let me wear my 
new shoes, Daddy. I'll be careful of them.” 

Daddy patted her curls, and said, “ There, 
there, don’t cry. Mother knows best about your 
shoes, and you must do as she says, like a good 
little girl.” 

All the time Lucile was eating her breakfast 
she looked cross and ugly, and she didn’t say 
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“ Please” and “ Thank you” at all, and she kept 
thinking about her new shoes all the time. 

When she had finished her breakfast, Mother 
said, “ Now run up to the bath-room and brush 
your teeth, and then put on your wraps for school. 
Be sure to get your umbrella out of your closet.” 

3. When Lucile opened the door of her closet, 
to get her umbrella, there sat her shiny new shoes. 
“Oh, how I want to wear them,” she said. “I 
know I wouldn’t get them wet or muddy.” 

She looked at the new shoes, and she looked at 
them; and then she sat down on the floor, and 
jerked off her old shoes, and threw them away 
back into the closet, and she put on the new shoes, 
as fast as she could. 

Mother called up the stairs, ‘‘ Hurry, Lucile, or 
you will be late for school.” 

So Lucile caught up her umbrella, and hurried 
to the stairs. She stood still at the top of the 
stairs, and listened. She heard Mother washing 
the dishes in the kitchen, so she slipped down the 
stairs as quietly as a mouse, and opened the front 
door as softly as she could, and slipped out, and 
hurried away to school, without kissing Mother 
good-bye. 

She walked as carefully as she could, stepping 
over the mud, and, when she got to school, she 
wiped off the raindrops and a little mud she had 
gotten on one side of her shoe, with her nice clean 
handkerchief; and then she walked into her school- 
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room, feeling very proud that she had on new 
shoes, when all the other little girls had on their 
old ones. 

By noon, when it was time to go home for lunch, 
the rain had stopped, and the sun was shining. All 
the girls hurried out of the schoolroom, and said, 
“ Come on, Lucile. We have to hurry home to put 
on our new shoes. Our mothers wouldn’t let us 
wear them this morning in the rain.” 

‘“My mother didn’t want me to,” said Lucile, 
“but J knew it wouldn’t hurt them.” 

As Lucile hurried along, she said to herself, ‘“ I 
don’t believe Mother will punish me for wearing 
my new shoes, because it didn’t hurt them at all.” 

4. Just before she came to her corner, she had 
to cross the street; and, as she hurried to get 
across before any automobile came along, one of 
her feet slipped off the crossing, and went splash 
right into some water running in the gutter by the 
sidewalk. 

“ Oh, my new shoes! ” cried Lucile, and she ran 
home as fast as she could go. 

The first thing she heard when she opened the 
front door was, ‘“‘ Lucile, come in here,” and, there 
in the living-room, was Mother holding up the new 
dress all ready to wear. 

“Oh, Mother, is it finished? ” cried Lucile. 

“Yes, I hurried and finished it, so you could 
wear it this afternoon with your new shoes.” 

Just then, Mother saw the new shoes. ‘“ Why, 
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Lucile, what are you doing with your new shoes 
on? And look at your right foot. It is so wet it 
is making a wet spot on the floor.” 

Lucile rushed to Mother, and cried, “ Mother, I 
was a bad, bad girl. I wore my new shoes. I 
thought I knew more than you did about it. But 
I'll never, never forget again that mothers always 
know best.” 

And, after lunch, Lucile went back to school 
wearing her zew dress and her old shoes. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Six to 
eight. Teaching unit: Children are happier when 
they trust the judgment of their parents. Events: 1, 
Lucile begs her mother to let her wear her new shoes; 
2, Lucile begs her father to get her mother to let her 
wear her new shoes; 3, Lucile disobeys and wears her 
new shoes to school; 4, Lucile gets her new shoes wet. 
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RALPH’S RABBITS 


ALPH came running into the house, slam- 
R ming the door so hard that it came open 
again. 

1. “O Mother,” he called. 

Mother said, “ What is all this excitement 
about? Don’t you think you better go back and 
close the door quietly? ” 

“ Mother,” said Ralph, as he shut the door more 
quietly, “I know where I can get a pair of white 
rabbits for fifty cents.” 

“A pair of white rabbits for fifty cents! ” re- 
peated Mother. ‘‘ Who is giving rabbits away 
like that? ” 

“That isn’t quite giving them away,” laughed 
Ralph. ‘ George Davis wants to sell his rabbits.” 

“George just bought those rabbits, only about 
two weeks ago, and paid a dollar for them.” 

“Yes, I know he did,” said Ralph, “but he 
wants to sell them now.” 

“He is tired of them, then, is he?” asked 
Mother. _ 

“Well, not exactly,” said Ralph, “but his 
mother is.” 
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“What do you mean by that? ” asked Mother. 
“T did not know that his mother had anything to 
do with George’s rabbits.” 

“ Well, she isn’t supposed to,” said Ralph, “ but 
she has to feed them, ’cause George forgets to 
do it.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mother, “and what about 
Ralph, if he had the rabbits? ” 

“T wouldn’t forget them. I just love rabbits. 
They have such pink ears and funny wrinkly noses. 
Please let me buy them, Mother. I'll take the 
money out of my bank.” 

2. “I don’t know about it, Ralph. It is quite 
a good deal of work to take care of rabbits as they 
should be cared for. You cannot go off and leave 
them as you do your balls and bats and other 
toys.” 

“TI know, Mother. You have to feed them, and 
get grass and lettuce and such green things for 
them, and give them plenty of water. George told 
me how to take care of them.” 

“T do not doubt that George knows how to care 
for the rabbits, but he does not do it. I fear it 
would be the same way with you after a few 
weeks.” 

“* Mother, really and truly, I'll take care of them 
all the time if you'll only let me buy them.” 

“If you buy the rabbits,” said Mother, “ you 
will have to feed them every time, for I am not 
going to feed them, as I did the little kitten when 
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you forgot to feed it. I could not bear to hear it 
crying around the house when it was hungry, but 
the rabbits will be out in the back yard, where I 
won’t see them, and besides, they cannot cry when 
they are hungry.” 

“You see, Mother, it was different about the 
kitten. Kittens are more pets for girls than for 
boys. Rabbits are a boy’s pets. Please, Mother, — 
say ‘yes.’ ” 

“ Well, you may try it,” said Mother. 

“Oh, goody! ” said Ralph, and he hurried to 
his room to get the money out of his bank. 

3. Father told Ralph he might keep his rabbits 
in the yard where they used to keep chickens. So 
Ralph took a large wooden box and made a house 
for the rabbits, and put it in the chicken-yard. 

Every day, several of the boys came to Ralph’s 
house to see the rabbits and to play with them, and 
they gave them so much to eat that Mother said, 
“You boys will make the rabbits sick, feeding 
them so much.” 

But Ralph said, “ Rabbits know enough not to 
eat too much, even if you do give it to them.” 

“Why,” said Mother, “they know more than 
some little boys, don’t they? ” 

4. One morning, when Ralph went out to feed 
the rabbits, he came running back into the house 
and said, ‘‘O Mother, come out and see my rab- 
bits. There are two little baby rabbits out there.” 

That day, it seemed that every boy in town 
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heard about the baby rabbits and came to see 
them. And, for several weeks, Ralph spent more 
time than ever feeding the rabbits, keeping their 
little house and yard neat and clean, and playing 
with the baby rabbits. 

5. Then school began, and, excepting for a few 
boys who had never seen the rabbits, whom Ralph 
brought home once in a while, the boys did not 
come to see the rabbits, and Ralph did not find 
time to play with them. 

One morning, after Ralph had gone to school, 
Mother said to herself, “I don’t believe Ralph 
fed his rabbits.” 

The next morning, she said, “ Ralph, you better 
hurry and get ready for school, so you will have 
time to feed your rabbits.” 

“T’m going to, as soon as I find my cap,” said 
Ralph. But, just as the cap was found, Ralph 
heard John’s whistle, and he rushed off to school. 

Mother could not keep from thinking about 
those little hungry rabbits all day, and she said, 
“T hate to have the rabbits go hungry, but Ralph 
must learn the lesson that he must take care of 
his rabbits.” 

The next morning, when Mother asked, “ Ralph, 
are you feeding your rabbits every day? ” Ralph 
said, “‘ Most every day. I'll go now as soon as I 
learn these words I missed last night when Father 
heard my spelling lesson.” 

But, when the words were learned and Ralph 
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looked at the clock, he saw he would be tardy at 
school unless he hurried, so off he went without 
another thought about his hungry rabbits. 

6. While Ralph was at school, Father called up 
over the ’phone, and said to Mother, “I have to 
take an automobile trip. Will be gone five or six 
days. Come, go with me.” 

“What can I do about Ralph? ” asked Mother. 

“Why, Norah will take good care of him. He 
is such a big boy now, he doesn’t have to have his 
mother around all the time. I want you a part 
of the time. I’ll be out in an hour; so be ready. 
Good-bye,” and Father hung up the receiver. 

When Mother told Norah what Father wanted, 
she said, ‘‘ Shure, Mrs. Norris. You goon. Ralph 
and me’ll get along foine.” 

7. When Ralph came home from school, instead 
of finding Mother there, he found a note she had 
left which said, “ Dear Ralph. I have gone on a 
nice automobile trip with Father. We expect to 
be home Saturday afternoon. I am sure you are 
old enough to get along all right with Norah. Be 
sure to feed your rabbits—Mother.” 

“Norah, may I go over to John’s house to stay 
until supper-time? ” asked Ralph. 

“Shure, you may go,” said Norah, “but you 
better be afther comin’ home in toime to feed 
your rabbits before dark. Your mother told me 
the last thing to help you remember to feed 


them.” 
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“ Aw, those old rabbits always have to be fed,” 
said Ralph. 

8. When Father and Mother came home, Ralph 
scarcely took time to kiss them before he said, 
“ Mother, I could hardly wait until you came. I 
want to ask you something. The boys at school 
have formed a baseball team, and I’m to be 
catcher, and I have to have a baseball glove. May 
I get one right away? ” 

“‘ Have you the money for it? ” asked Mother. 

“No,” said Ralph, ‘I spent all I had while you 
were gone. Won’t you or Father give me the 
money? I can get a glove for a dollar.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Mother, “but I cannot let 
you have the money, and you must not ask Father. 
He has had to buy your suit and shoes and books 
this month; and, next month, you will have to have 
a new overcoat.” 

“ But, Mother, I can’t be catcher without a 
glove,” said Ralph, about ready to cry. ‘“ What 
can I do about it? ” 

“You know you have just so much spending 
money each month, and, if you have spent it 
already, all you can do is to do without the glove, 
or find some way to earn some money.” 

Ralph thought a long time, and then he said, 
“Oh, I know what I can do, if you'll let me, 
Mother. Fred Sanderson said he would give me 
a dollar for my pair of young rabbits. May I 
sell them to him? ” 
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“Why, yes,” said Mother, “if the rabbits are 
all right and well taken care of. Are they? ” 

“Why, I—I think so,” said Ralph, as he ran 
out to the rabbit yard. 

9. But he came running back as fast as he had 
run out, and this time, he was crying, sure enough. 

“Mother, my two young rabbits are almost 
dead; and the old ones are so weak they can hardly 
hop. Oh, Mother, I nearly killed them, because 
I forgot to feed them,” and he hurried out with 
some food for the rabbits. 

10. That night, after Ralph had gone to bed, 
Mother came and sat beside him, and they had a 
long talk; and, when she started to leave, Ralph 
said, “I don’t feel so bad about not being on the 
baseball team as I do about hurting those dear 
little rabbits. I’m never, never, going to neglect 
any pet again.” 

The next morning, Ralph went to feed the rab- 
bits before he ate his own breakfast, and he never 
again forgot to feed them. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Six to 
eight. Teaching unit: The possession of pets involves 
a responsibility for their proper care. Events: 1, 
Ralph coaxes his mother to let him buy a pair of 
rabbits; 2, Ralph promises that he will take good 
care of the rabbits; 3, Ralph’s father lets him put 
the rabbits in the chicken yard; 4, Ralph is happy 
when two baby rabbits come; 5, school begins and 
Ralph often forgets to feed the rabbits; 6, Ralph’s 
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father and mother go away for a trip; 7, Ralph keeps 
neglecting the rabbits; 8, Ralph decides to sell the 
pair of young rabbits to get money for a baseball 
glove; 9, Ralph finds the rabbits nearly starved to 
death; 10, Ralph resolves to never again neglect any 
pet. 
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A BOY WORTH HAVING 


for a whole week. 

1. Before he left, he said to eight-year- 
old Bob, “ Who is going to take care of Mother 
while I am away? ” 

“T am,” said Bob. 

“Well, Bob,” said Father, “you know that 
means that you will have the care of the furnace. 
Do you think you can do that? ” 

“ Of course I can,” said Bob, “if you will show 
me how.” 

2. So that night, just before Bob went to bed, 
he and Father went down to the basement, and 
Father showed Bob just how to shake down the 
fire, how to put more coal on the fire, and how to 
take out the ashes. 

Then said Father, “ Do you think you can do 
that all right? ” 

“Yes,” said Bob, “but you didn’t show me 
how to fix the dampers to make the fire burn 
brighter, or to shut it off when the house gets 
too warm.” 


NATHER was going to be away from home 
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So Father showed him how to fix the dampers. 
Then Father fixed the fire for the night, and he 
and Bob went up-stairs. 

Mother said, ‘ Do you think, Bob, that you can 
do it? If you can’t, we will have to get a man to 
come, every night and morning, to attend to the 
furnace.” 

“Of course I can, can’t I, Father? ” 

“Yes,” said Father, “I think you can, but 
I am wondering if you will. It means to get 
up early every morning and start up the fire, 
for we can’t have Mother getting up in a cold 
house.” 

“Oh, I will. Vl get up every morning while 
you are away, and I’ll fix the fire to leave for the 
night every time before I go to bed. You can 
attend to the dampers while I’m at school, can’t 
you, Mother? ” 

“Yes,” said Mother, “I will attend to it during 
the day, but you will have to do it every night 
and morning.” 

“You can count on me,” said Bob. 

3. The first night after Father left, Bob said to 
his younger brother, “‘ Ralph, come, go down to 
the basement with me, and watch me fix the fire 
for the night.” 

“ All right,” said Ralph, and the two boys went 
down-stairs to the basement. 

As Ralph watched Bob put the coal upon the 
fire, and close the dampers for the night, he said, 
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“TI bet you are afraid to come down here in the 
dark by yourself.” 

“No,” said Bob, “I’m not exactly afraid, but 
I’ve never been down here alone when it was dark, 
so I thought I would have you come down with me 
the first time.” 

“Well, I’m not coming with you in the morn- 
ing, so you needn’t wake me,” said Ralph. 

Bob had been thinking about that very thing. 
He knew it would be harder to come down through 
the still, dark house, when even Mother was asleep, 
but he said to himself, “ I promised Father I would 
do it, and he is counting on me; and I’m going 
to do it.” 

4. So, when he was getting ready for bed, he 
went into Mother’s room and took the clock off 
the little table beside her bed. 

“What are you going to do with the clock? ” 
she asked. 

“Tm taking it into my room,” said Bob, 
“so I can hear the alarm, and get up to start 
the fire.” 

““Why, Bob, you wouldn’t hear the alarm if it 
rang right in your ear. You sleep too soundly,” 
said Mother. “ You better let me have the clock, 
and I will wake you.” 

“No, Mother,” said Bob. “I told Father I 
was going to take care of you while he is gone, 
and I’m not going to have you get up in the cold 
to wake me.” 
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So Bob put his bath-robe and slippers right be- 
side his bed, and the clock as close to his head as 
he could get it; and, as he went to sleep, he said 
to himself, “I shall have to sleep with one ear 
open, or I shall never hear that alarm.” 

5. It seemed about the middle of the night 
when “ Whir-r-r-r, ding,” went the alarm. At first, 
Bob couldn’t think what it meant; and then he re- 
membered. ‘ Oh, I’m taking care of Mother, and 
that means to fix the fire.” 

So up he jumped, and put on his bath-robe and 
slippers, and started down the stairs. How dark 
it was and how still it was, and how hard his heart 
did beat! 

“Snap,” what was that? Just a stair-step 
making a noise. On went Bob, through the living- 
room, down the stairs into the basement. 

The one light in the basement, as he turned it 
on at the top of the steps, made but a little light 
in front of the furnace, and all the rest of the base- 
ment was dark. When the light swung on its cord, 
there were funny shadows moving around in the 
corners. 

Bob picked up the poker, and said, “ Come on, 
old shadows; you can’t scare me. I’m taking care 
of Mother in Dad’s place.” 

Then he shook the furnace as hard as ever he 
could, and put some coal upon the fire, and 
opened the dampers. Then he ran back to his 
room as fast as he could, and, as he jumped back 
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into bed, he said, “ There, old dark, you didn’t 
scare me.” 

6. When he opened his eyes again, the sun was 
shining into his room, and there was Mother 
shaking him, and saying, “ Hurry up, Bob, and 
get ready for school.” 

“ Did my fire burn? ” asked Bob. 

“Indeed it did,” said Mother. ‘“ The house is 
nice and warm. I believe you built a better fire 
than Father does.” 

That night, at bedtime, when Bob started to 
go down to the basement, to fix the fire for 
the night, Ralph asked, “ Want me to go with 
you, Bob? ” 

“T should say not,” said Bob. “If I could 
go down there all alone this morning, when you 
and Mother were asleep up-stairs, I guess I can 
go now, with both of you right here in the 
living-room.” 

7. Every night and every morning while Father 
was away, Bob attended to the furnace without 
being told. When Father came home, he said to 
Mother, ‘“ Did Bob take care of you and attend to 
the furnace as he ought? ” 

“Yes, indeed, he did,” said Mother. ‘“ You 
couldn’t have done it better yourself.” 

“ That’s fine,” said Father. “I knew that Bob 
is the kind of boy you can count on to do what he 
says he will do. He is the kind of a boy worth 
having.” 
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Bob overheard what Father said, and it made 
him very happy. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Six to 
eight. Teaching unit: Children who are dependable 
are a great satisfaction to their parents. Events: 1, 
Bob tells his father he is going to take care of his 
mother; 2, Father shows Bob how to take care of the 
furnace; 3, Bob fixes the furnace for the night; 4, 
Bob puts the alarm-clock near his bed; 5, Bob gets 
up and attends to the furnace; 6, Bob is called by his 
mother and finds that his fire burned nicely; 7, Bob 
overhears his father praising him for taking such 
good care of his mother. 
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A TIME TO FIGHT 


and James had to go to a different school. 

1. After James had been going to this 

new school a few days, two of the boys had a 
fight, on the playground at recess. 

All the other boys began to yell, “A fight! A 
fight!’ And they made a circle around the 
fighters, yelling, “Go it! Hit him again, Carl! ” 
“Why don’t you knock him out, John? ” 

James watched the fight a few minutes, and 
asked the boy standing beside him, “ What’s it 
all about? What are they fighting over? ” 

“Why, Carl put a chip on his choulder, and 
dared John to knock it off,” said the boy. 

“ And you call tat something to fight over? I 
don’t.”” And James walked away. 

2. The next morning, when James went to 
school, he found a crowd of the boys standing at 
the gate of the playground. 

“Here comes the good little boy who won’t 
fight,” said one of them. 

“Who said I wouldn’t fight? ” asked James. 
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“Oh, we know. You're a ’fraid cat,” said 
another boy. 

“T’m not a ’fraid cat, and I'll fight when there’s 
a reason for it,” said James. 

“Oh, boys, he says he’ll fight when there’s a 
reason for it, and he said yesterday there was no 
reason for John and Carl to fight. He’s his 
mother’s good little boy.” 

“Yes, I am my mother’s boy, and I’m proud 
of it. My mother says, ‘ There are only two rea- 
sons for fighting; one is to fight yourself to keep 
from doing wrong, and the other is to fight to keep 
wrong from being done another.’ ” 

“Oh, hear him preach, boys. He’s a ’fraid cat, 
that’s what he is.” 

Just then the school-bell rang, and, with cries 
of “’fraid cat,” “ Mother’s baby,” “sissy ” and 
“coward,” the boys hurried to form in line to 
march into their schoolroom. 

3. At recess, as soon as the boys went to the 
playground, they formed a circle around James, 
and began daring him to fight, calling him all 
sorts of names, “ ’fraid cat,” “‘ Mamma’s good little 
boy,” and “ sissy ”; and one of the boys shook his 
fist under James’ nose and said, “Dare you to 
fight.” 

“Oh, he won’t fight. He’s afraid he might get 
his clothes dirty,” yelled a boy, as he knocked 
James’ cap into the mud. 

James’ eyes flashed, and he straightened up 
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and set his teeth tight together and clenched 
his fists. 

It looked as if there were going to be a fight, 
but, slowly James opened his hands and walked 
over and picked up his cap, and began to brush 
the mud off, as he walked away from the boys. 

One of the boys ran along beside James and 
said, “ Aw, why didn’t you fight him? He isn’t 
any bigger’n you are. You could have licked him. 
The boys won’t let up on you until you fight. I 
know. I had to when I first came here, and now 
they let me alone.” 

“TI was fighting, all the time,” said James. “I 
was fighting myself to keep from fighting Tom.” 

“Why didn’t you fight him, then? ” 

“Fighting Tom wouldn’t have taken the mud 
off my cap. All the good it would have done was 
to show the boys they could make me fight, and I 
tell you they can’t unless there’s a reason.” 

4. When James reached school the next morn- 
ing, John, the biggest boy in the room, and the 
one who was always starting fights, as he could 
whip most of the boys, came up to him and said, 
“So the ’fraid cat said no boy could make him 
fight. I see you took good care to say it when J 
wasn’t around. You don’t dare fight me.” 

“T dare do it and I can lick you, too,” said 
James as the school-bell rang. 

5. After school, James saw a crowd of boys on 
one side of the playground, and, when he went 
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over there, he found John and a little boy, from 
a lower grade, in the center of the crowd. 

“Please, John, let me go,” James heard the 
little boy say. 

“The little baby wants to run home to his 
mother,” said John. ‘ Here, give me that pencil,” 
and he snatched a new long pencil out of the little 
boy’s pocket. 

“ Please give my pencil back,” cried the little 
boy. ; 

“No, I won’t,” said John. “ You can run along 
home. ‘This pencil just suits me,” and he put it 
into his own pocket. 

“You're a thief to take my pencil,” cried the 
little boy. 

“A thief, am I? ” said John, and he gave the 
little boy a slap that knocked him down. 

6. Quick as a flash, James put his books on the 
ground, jerked off his cap and coat, and rushed 
through the crowd of boys. Snatching the pencil 
from John’s pocket, he handed it to the little boy 
and said, “ There, sonny, run along home.” 

John drew back his arm and doubled his fist, 
as he said, “ You will, will you? ” 

“Yes, I will,” said James, as he dodged the blow 
John aimed at his head, at the same time planting 
a blow on John’s jaw that made him see stars. 

Fast and furious fell the blows. The boys who 
were watching were so surprised to see James fight 
that they forgot to yell, at first. 
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John was a larger, stronger boy than James, and 
he was a fighter. There wasn’t a boy in the crowd 
that he hadn’t licked, but James was quicker and 
knew how to hit where it would count for the most, 
and it wasn’t long before John cried, “ Enough,” 
amid the yells of the boys, “ Good for James! ” 
“ Serves John right! ” ‘“ Who said James wouldn’t 
fight? ” 

As James put on his coat, he said, “I told you 
boys I would fight when there was a reason.” 

And he never had to fight again as long as he 
went to that school. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Nine to 
eleven. Teaching unit: True courage keeps a boy 
from fighting unless there is a good reason. Events: 
1, James sees a fight at school between two boys; 2, 
the boys tease James because he will not fight; 3, the 
boys try to make James fight; 4, the largest boy in 
school dares James to fight him; 5, James sees a big 
boy teasing a smaller boy; 6, James whips the big 
boy. 
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JEAN AND JERROLD 


HE Blake twins, Jean and Jerrold, lived 
near the ocean. 


1. One morning, Mrs. Brown, who 
lived next door, came over, and said to Mrs. 
Blake, ‘“ Mrs. Blake, we are going to the coast to 
spend the day. We have room in the car for one 
person besides our family, so either Jean or Jer- 
rold can go with us.” 

Mrs. Blake said, “That is fine. Which one 
shall go, Jean or Jerrold? ” 

Mrs. Brown laughed, and said, “ That is for you 
to decide. I wish we had room for both of them.’ 

“JT wish,” said Mrs. Blake, “that you would 
ask one of them yourself, as it is always hard for 
me to decide between them.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Brown. “TI do not like to ask 
just one of them. Suppose we let the children 
themselves decide which one shall go.” 

“ All right,” said Mrs. Blake. “ That will be a 
good way to settle it.” 

Mrs. Brown said, “The one who is going must 
be ready in an hour,” and she went back home to 
get ready. 
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2. Mrs. Blake called Jean and Jerrold into the 
house, and told them that Mrs. Brown wanted one 
of them to go to the coast with them. 

Jean began to clap her hands, as she said, “‘ Oh, 
goody, goody! I just love to play in the sand and 
watch the ocean.” 

Jerrold asked, ‘‘ Which one is going? ” 

“You and Jean will have to decide,” said Mrs. 
Blake. 

“How can we decide? ” asked Jean. ‘“ Both of 
us want to go.” 

3. “We might draw straws to decide it,” said 
Jerrold. 

“That would be a good way,” said Mrs. Blake, 
“and fair to both. Don’t you think so, Jean? ” 

“Ves,” said Jean; and Jerrold ran to get two 
straws out of the broom. He broke one of the 
straws shorter than the other. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Blake, “ the one who draws 
the shorter straw will be the one to go. Let Jean 
draw while you hold the straws, Jerrold.” 

So Jerrold held out his hand to Jean, with the 
ends of the straws showing evenly; and Jean pulled 
one out of his hand. 

“Oh,” cried Jean, “I got the short one. I am 
the one to go. But I don’t like to go and leave 
you at home, Jerrold.” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Jerrold. “I believe mine 
is the shorter. Let’s measure. Oh, it is. I’m 
going! J’m going! ” 
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Jean said, “I didn’t know there was such a 
tiny short straw. I thought mine was the short 
one.” 

“No. See, mine is shorter,” said Jerrold. 

“Vou must hurry, Jerrold,” said Mrs. Blake, 
“and change your clothes. You must not keep 
the Browns waiting.” 

Soon Jerrold started off with the Browns, while 
Jean stood on the porch and watched them start. 
She tried bravely to look happy, but she could not 
keep the wistful look out of her smile. 

4. After Jerrold had gone, his mother picked up 
his waist from the floor, where he had dropped it 
in his hurry to dress. 

She felt in the pocket, to see if there was any- 
thing to take out before the waist was washed, and 
she found two pieces of straw. 

She looked very sad as she put the ends of the 
pieces together. She went out to the back porch, 
where Jean and Jerrold had been when they drew 
straws to see which one was to go to the ocean, and 
there, on the floor where Jean had thrown it, was 
the straw she had drawn. 

Mrs. Blake picked up the straw, and measured 
it with the two pieces she had found in Jerrold’s 
pocket; and found that it was shorter than those 
two pieces put together. 

“* Dear me,” she said. “So Jean did draw the 
shorter straw; and Jerrold cheated in order to go.” 

5. As Mrs. Blake was standing with the pieces 
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of straw in her hand, there was a ring of the 
telephone. 

After talking over the ’phone for some time, 
she went to the front porch to find Jean; and 
found her sitting in the porch-swing, looking very 
lonesome. 

“ Jean,” she said, “your Uncle Robert just 
*phoned to say that he wants to take you and 
Jerrold for a ride in an airplane, this afternoon.” 

6. “Oh, oh, oh! ” cried Jean. “A ride in an 
airplane! ” Then the happy look went out of her 
face, as she said, “ But Jerrold isn’t here. We 
mustn’t go without Jerrold. It would break his 
heart to miss a ride in an airplane.” 

Mrs. Blake said, “ Jerrold is having a good time 
at the ocean. He cannot have ail the good times.” 

“ But, Mother, Jerrold would rather ride in an 
airplane than to do anything else. Couldn’t Uncle 
Robert take us some other day? ” 

“No. He said he was sorry that Jerrold could 
not go, but this was the only day he could take 
you children.” 

“Oh,” said Jean, about ready to cry, “I wish I 
had gone to the ocean, and then Jerrold would be 
here to go with Uncle Robert.” 

“¢ Would you rather go to the ocean than to ride 
in an airplane? ” asked Mother. 

“Oh, no,” said Jean. “ But I don’t like to have 
Jerrold miss the ride; he will feel so bad about it.” 

Right after lunch, Uncle Robert came in his 
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automobile, to take Jean out to the flying-field for 
the ride in an airplane. 

7. When Jerrold came home, Mother asked, 
“Did you have a nice time? ” 

“Ve-es,” he said, “but I kept wishing Jean 
were there, too. She dearly loves to watch the 
ocean.” 

“Why, then,” asked Mrs. Blake, “ didn’t you 
think about that this morning when she drew the 
shorter straw, and let her go, instead of cheating 
by breaking the longer straw so you could go?” 
And she held out the three pieces of straw. 

Jerrold’s face turned red as he saw the pieces 
of straw, and he said, ‘‘ I—I didn’t think about it 
being cheating. I wanted to go so very much, I 
just couldn’t let Jean go, so I broke my straw.” 

8. “That was cheating,” said Mother. ‘“ You 
not only cheated Jean out of a day at the ocean, 
but you cheated yourself out of an airplane ride. 
Jean has gone for a ride with Uncle Robert.” 

“Oh, Mother, no! You don’t mean it? Id 
rather go up in an airplane than to do any other 
thing I know to do.” 

“Jean did not want to go without you,” said 
Mother, “but this was the only time that Uncle 
Robert could take you children.” 

Jerrold ran out of the house, and did not come 
back until Jean came home. She called out, ‘“ Oh, 
Mother, we had such a lovely time! But, Jerrold, 
I wished you were there.” 
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“T could have been there,” said Jerrold, “ if I 
hadn’t cheated, this morning, by breaking the 
longer straw. You see it was all my fault. I am 
glad you could go, Jean. Come out to the swing 
and tell me all about it.” 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Nine to 
eleven. Teaching unit: Those who try to cheat others 
cheat themselves most of all. Events: 1, Mrs. Brown 
invites one of the twins to go to the coast; 2, their 
mother tells the twins they must decide which one is 
to go; 3, the twins “ draw straws” in order to decide; 
4, Mother finds the broken straw in Jerrold’s pocket; 
5, Uncle Robert invites the twins to go for a ride in 
an airplane; 6, Jean goes with her uncle for the air- 
plane ride; 7, Jerrold is reproached by his mother for 
cheating; 8, Jerrold finds he cheated himself out of 
an airplane ride. 
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WHY THE MELONS WERE SWEET 


were on the playground. 
1. “ Say, boys, tomorrow is ‘ short Friday.’ 
What shall we do? ” asked Harold. “ How many 
will get out from school early? ” 

“Oh, good! ” said Frank. “JZ haven’t been 
absent or tardy, so I'll get out an hour earlier.” 

“So will I,” “and I,” “and I,” said six of the 
boys. 

“ All right,” said Harold. “Come over here, 
you boys, and let’s plan what we will do.” 

“Let’s go to the woods,” said Fred. It’s too 
hot to play ball or anything like that.” 

“ All right, the woods, the woods,” said all the 
boys. 

The next afternoon, as soon as the boys were 
dismissed from school, an hour early, they hurried 
toward the woods, not far from the school. 

2. As they went along the road, Fred said, “ See 
the watermelons in that field. My, how good they 
look! ” 

“Let’s get some,” said Frank. “I’m as thirsty 
as I can be, walking in this hot sun.” 
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“All right,” said Tom. “The man who lives 
there is as stingy as he can be. He never would 
give us one. Here’s a hole in the fence we can 
crawl through, where he can’t see us from the 
house. Come on, boys.” 

3. Just as the first boy started for the hole in 
the fence, Harold sprang in front of it. ‘“ Hold 
on, boys. You don’t want to take any of those 
melons.” 

“Oh, we don’t, do we? You get out of the way, 
and we'll show you what we want.” But Harold 
stood still. 

“ Get out of the way,” yelled the boys, as they 
rushed at him, but Harold didn’t stir. 

“No, I won’t get out of the way, and Ill fight 
the very first boy that tries to go through this 
hole.” 

“Oh, hear him, boys; he says he’ll fight us! ” 

4. “Yes,” said Harold, “ll fight, if I have to, 
but I want to tell you boys something first. You 
know my father’s a doctor, and he told me the 
other day that the man who owns these melons 
used to be a watch repairer, and he made good 
money. His wife got sick, and had to have a 
trained nurse, and good food, and fruit, and every- 
thing nice. 

“The man didn’t worry about that, for he was 
making money, and had some in the bank. But 
one day, when he was fixing a watch, a little speck 
of steel flew into his eye. He went to a lot of doc- 
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tors, and spent a lot of money; but they couldn’t 
save his eye, and he went blind in that eye. He 
tried to work with just one eye, but the fine work 
hurt it so much the doctor told him he would have 
to stop fixing watches or he would go blind in that 
eye, too. 

“ At first, he didn’t know what to do, as fixing 
watches was all he knew how to do. But, after a 
while, he took all his money out of the bank, and 
bought this place; and began to raise vegetables 
and fruit. And he never let his wife know about 
his eyes, ’cause it would worry her. He told her 
he bought this place because he was tired of work- 
ing indoors all the time, and wanted to get out 
where he could work in the fresh air and sunshine. 

“‘ Father says the man is having a hard time this 
year, as there has not been rain enough for the 
vegetables.” 

5. “Say, boys,” said Frank, “have you any 
money? Here’s a dime; let’s put in what we have, 
and buy us a melon or two.” The boys found they 
had fifty cents. 

“ That will buy two small melons,” said Frank. 

“Who will go to buy the melons? ” asked Fred. 

“ Let’s all go,” said Tom, and away they went 
over the fence, walking carefully, so as not to 
injure the vines. 

Mr. Brown was busy, on the other side of the 
melon-patch; and, when he heard the voices of 
the boys, he straightened up and watched them. 
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6. When they came near enough, Harold said, 
“How do you do, Mr. Brown? I am Dr. Ford’s 
son, and these are my schoolmates.” 

“How are you, boys? I’m glad to see you. 
Come and have a drink of water. You must be 
thirsty, walking in the sun on that dusty road.” 

“Yes, sir, we are,” said Fred, as the boys drank 
the cold water which Mr. Brown pumped from a 
well in the yard. 

“ My, that’s good water, Mr. Brown,” said Tom. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brown. “There is nothing 
better when a person is warm and thirsty, unless 
it is a good, cool watermelon. How would you 
boys like some melon? ” 

7. “Oh, fine! That’s what we came for,” said 
Harold. ‘“Here’s fifty cents, all we have with us. 
We thought it might buy two small melons.” 

“You boys keep your money,” said Mr. Brown. 
“ T’d like to stand treat to you boys. I doh’t have 
many boys come here to buy melons.” 

“That’s kind of you, Mr. Brown,” said James, 
“but we’d rather pay for the melons. Wouldn’t 
we, boys? ” 

“Ves, you’re right,” said the boys. 

“Just help us pick two ripe ones out of the 
patch, Mr. Brown, is all we ask,” said Frank. 

“T can do better than that,” said Mr. Brown. 
“Two of you boys come with me.” 

“Go on, Harold; go on, Frank,” said the other 


Boys. 
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8. Mr. Brown took Frank and Harold down 
into the cellar, and there, on the cool earth floor, 
were the finest melons the boys ever saw. 

“ Help yourselves, boys,” said Mr. Brown, “I 
am sure every one is ripe and sweet.” 

Harold and Frank picked up a melon apiece, 
and each found his melon to be about as large and 
heavy as he could carry. When they came out of 
the cellar, Frank handed the fifty cents to Mr. 
Brown, who said, “ Thank you, boys. I hope 
you'll enjoy the melons. Come again.” 

“ All right, we will,” said the boys, as they car- 
ried the melons into the shade of the woods. 

“‘T never tasted such good melons,” said Fred, 
as the boys were eating them. 

“Say, boys, Mr. Brown could have sold these 
melons for fifty cents apiece, and he let us have 
the two for that,” said Tom. 

““So he did give us some melon. Who said he 
was stingy? ” said James. 

“IT wonder,” said Fred, “what Mr. Brown 
meant when he said ‘Not many boys come here 
to buy melons.’ ” 

“T think he meant most boys just take them, 
as we were going to do,” said Frank. 

9. “T think,” said Fred, “that we boys have 
found out this afternoon that it is best to be honest, 
and to pay for what you get.” 

“You bet it does,” said James, “and I’m 
through taking things.” 
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Cries of “‘ Here too,” ‘ You can count me in on 
that,” “You said it,” came from the other boys, 
as they scrambled up to go home. 

The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Nine to 
eleven. Teaching unit: One reward of honesty is ap- 
proval by self and others. Events: 1, The boys plan 
for a trip to the woods; 2, some of the boys start to 
get some watermelons out of a field; 3, Harold pre- 
vents the boys entering the field; 4, Harold tells the 
boys about the man who owns the melons; 5, the boys 
decide to buy some melons from the man; 6, Mr. 
Brown gives the boys drinks of cold water and offers 
them some melon; 7, the boys insist on paying for 
the melons; 8, Frank and Harold pick out two very 
large melons; 9, the boys decide they will always be 
honest. 
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KENNETH’S SPELLING-LESSONS 


R. BLAKE was looking over the report- 
M card that Kenneth had just brought 
home from school. 

1. “ That’s a very good report, Kenneth,” he 
said, “all excepting the spelling. I am really 
ashamed of that, and I should think you would 
be, too.” 

“Tt isn’t a very good grade,” said Kenneth. 

“Very good! ” said Father. ‘ Why, it’s a dis- 
grace for a boy as bright as you are, and who gets 
such high grades in all his other studies, to get a 
grade of only sixty in spelling. What is the trou- 
ble with your spelling? Don’t you study your 
lessons? ” 

“ Yes, Father, Ido. I always go over the words 
three or four times, and I think I know how to 
spell every one; but, when I get into the class, 
and teacher pronounces a word for me to spell, I 
can’t think just how it should be spelled.” 

“T think I know what is the trouble with you, 
Kenneth. You don’t give your whole mind to it 
when you study your spelling-lessons. You look 
at a word, and then spell it over a few times while 
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you are thinking about something else. Isn’t that 
the way you do? ” 

“TY don’t know, Father. How should I study 
my spelling? I don’t like to get such low grades 
all the time.” 

“Of course you don’t,” said Mr. Blake. “ Be- 
sides, if you don’t learn to spell correctly, you will 
be ashamed of it all your life. Even if you should 
succeed in business, it will count against you to 
send out letters with words spelled incorrectly.” 

“ll have a stenographer to write my letters 
then, Father,” said Kenneth, with a laugh. 

“ Of course you will, but it will be just as neces- 
sary for you to know how to spell, as stenog- 
raphers make mistakes.” 

“Well, Pll try harder this next month,” said 
Kenneth. 

2. “Suppose you try this way of learning your 
spelling-lessons,” said Mr. Blake. “Instead of 
spelling each word over several times, try writing 
it three or four times. This will enable you to see 
the word in your mind, so that you can remember 
just how it looks when you have to spell it in 
class.” 

“ All right, I’ll do that,” said Kenneth. 

3. “ And, if you come home with a grade of one 
hundred in spelling on your next report-card, I'll 
buy you that bat and ball you’ve been wanting.” 

“Oh, Father,” began Kenneth eagerly, and then 
stopped. “ But, Father, a grade of one hundred 
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means I can’t miss even one word for a whole 
month.” 

“ That’s right,” said Father, “and you ought not 
to miss one. If it were in arithmetic, where you 
might not be able to understand and work some 
problem, it would be different; but, in spelling, it 
is only a matter of studying your lessons as you 
ought. What do you say? Do you want the bat 
and ball enough to try for them? ” 

“ You know I want them, Father, and I'll try,” 
said Kenneth. 

“ That is the way to talk, my boy,” said Father. 
“ Your mother and I might help some by hearing 
your spelling-lessons when you think you have 
them learned.” 

4. Every night, after the spelling-lesson was 
learned, either Father or Mother had Kenneth 
spell the words or write them on paper. And, 
every day, when he came home from school, he 
would say, “Didn’t miss a word in spelling 
today.” 

So it went day after day, until it was almost 
time for the monthly report-cards to be given out. 
When Kenneth began to study the very last les- 
son for the month, he thought, “What an easy 
lesson! These short, easy words are about right 
for the third grade, instead of for us big boys in 
the fifth grade.” 

So Kenneth spelled the words a few times, and 
did not stop to write them down. 
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5. As he was ready to go to bed, Mother asked, 
“ Kenneth, aren’t you going to have either your 
father or me hear your spelling-lesson? ” 

“Oh, I don’t need to,” said Kenneth. “ It’s an 
awfully easy lesson. I knew how to spell every 
word in it before I studied them tonight.” 

“ But, Kenneth,” Mother started to say, but 
Father shook his head at her and said, “ All right, 
Kenneth, it is for you to say whether or not we 
shall hear your lesson. It would be too bad to 
miss a word tomorrow, though.” 

““T know that,” said Kenneth, “but I’m sure I 
know all those little easy words.” 

But Mother looked worried, and, after Kenneth 
had gone to bed, she picked up his spelling-book, 
and looked at his lesson. ‘“ Yes,” she said to 
Father, “‘ these words are short and look easy, but 
I wonder if Kenneth has noticed just what they 
are.” 

“ What about them? ” asked Mr. Blake. 

“Why, each two words sound very much the 
same, but they are spelled differently—teave, 
grieve; though, grow; and other such pairs of 
words.” 

“ Well, Kenneth will have to learn such things 
for himself; but it would be too bad for him to fail 
now, and not get his ball and bat.” 

The next morning as Kenneth was ready to start 
to school, Mother said to him, “ Kenneth, you bet- 
ter look over your spelling-lesson again. Although 
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those words are short and easy, there may be a 
catch in them.” 

“How could there be any catch in such words 
as grow and leave? I’m going to have my ball and 
bat next week. Hooray! ” 

6. In the spelling-class that day, all went well, 
and Kenneth was thinking, “I wonder if Father 
won’t get my ball and bat tomorrow instead of 
waiting until he sees my report-card when I carry 
it home Monday.” 

Just then, he heard Miss Wilson pronounce a 
word to the boy next to him, and the boy said, 
“ Hearse—h-e-a-r-s-e, hearse.” 

Then Miss Wilson said, ‘“ Kenneth, you may 
spell purse.” 

Without stopping to think, Kenneth spelled, 
“* Purse—p-e-a-r-s-e, purse.’ While he was spell- 
ing the word, there was a knock on the door, and 
Miss Wilson went to answer it. 

“Oh,” thought Kenneth, “that wasn’t right. I 
failed on one word, and now I can’t have my ball 
and bat.” 

As Miss Wilson came back from the door, she 
said, “Let me see, the last word was ‘ purse.’ 
How did you spell it, Kenneth? ” 

At once, Kenneth thought, ‘Oh, she didn’t hear 
me, and the boys and girls were looking at the 
door to see who was knocking, and I don’t believe 
they heard me either,” so he said, “I spelled it 
p-u-r-s-e, purse.” | 
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Kenneth’s heart seemed to stop beating as 
Miss Wilson looked at him an instant, and 
then gave out the next word to the girl beside 
him. 

7. After school, Kenneth hardly dared look at 
any of the boys and girls, for fear some of them 
might have heard him the first time he spelled 
“purse,” but not one of them said a word about 
it, and he went home. 

Mother was expecting him to come running into 
the house shouting, ‘‘ Hooray! ” or something like 
that; but, when he came in quietly, she thought, 
“Oh, he missed a word in spelling.” But out 
loud she said, ‘ Well, Kenneth, what about the 
spelling? ” 

“Tl have a hundred on my report-card,” he 
said. 

“Oh, won’t that be fine! I’m proud of my 
boy. I knew you could do it. I expected you 
to come running into the house with a shout. 
When you came in so quietly, I feared you had 
failed.” 

“Why, I-I-I don’t feel very well,” said Ken- 
neth. “ My head aches a little.” 

“That is too bad,” said Mother. “I suspect 
you were too excited over your last spelling-lesson. 
You better go out and play with the boys until 
Father comes home for supper. He will be very 
glad to hear about your spelling.” 

8. Kenneth was glad to get away from Mother’s 
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happy face, but he did not go to play with any of 
the boys; but went out into the back yard, where 
his rabbits were. 

As he sat there, with one of his pet rabbits cud- 
dled in his arms, something kept saying to him 
over and over, “ Kenneth Blake, you told a lie, 
you told a lie.” 

He tried talking to the rabbit, so he would not 
hear this little voice, but it kept saying, “ You 
told a lie, you told a lie. What are you going to 
do about it? ” 

“ Aw,” said Kenneth. “TI didn’t really tell a 
lie. I knew how to spell it all the time. I just 
didn’t think. That old word “hearse” is what 
got me off.” 

Just then, he thought, “‘ I wonder if that is what 
Mother meant when she said there might be some 
catch in those short, easy words. Yes, sir! Tl 
bet that’s it. Oh, why didn’t I let her hear my 
lesson? ” 

After a long time, he went into the house, and 
started to go up-stairs to his room, but his mother 
called, ‘“‘ Kenneth, hurry down. Father has come, 
and supper is nearly ready.” 

“JT don’t want any supper,” said Kenneth, as 
he hurried to his room. 

But here came Mother, “ Why, Kenneth, are you 
really sick? ” 

‘““No-o, just my head aches a little. I think 
maybe I better go to bed.” 
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“IT shouldn’t be surprised,” said Mother, “if 
something to eat would be good for your head. 
And Father is waiting to hear all about the spell- 
ing. I wouldn’t tell him because I knew you 
wanted to do that yourself. Come down, now. I 
think your head will be all right after you eat your 
supper.” 

9. As Kenneth and his mother went into the 
dining-room, Father said, ‘‘ What about the spell- 
ing? Do I have to part with some of my money 
for a ball and bat? ” 

“TI ’spect my report-card will have a hundred in 
spelling on it,” said Kenneth, as he slid into his 
seat at the table. 

That’s fine,” said Father. “I knew you could 
do it. You come down to my office about ten 
o’clock in the morning, and we’ll go and buy the 
finest ball and bat to be found in town.” 

“You said, Father, you would buy me a ball 
and bat if I brought home a report-card with a 
grade of one hundred in spelling on it. So I ’spect 
we better wait until you see the card.” 

“ That’s all right, son. Isn’t your word as good 
as any report-card any time? ” 

“ Well, I don’t believe I can go tomorrow,” said 
Kenneth as his face got red. “I-I got to clean 
out my rabbit yard. I just been down there, and 
it’s awful dirty.” 

“ All right. Suit yourself,” said Father in a 
disappointed tone. ‘Only I thought you would 
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be anxious to get your ball and bat, but you don’t 
seem to care very much about it.” 

“ Kenneth doesn’t feel well tonight,” said Mrs. 
Blake. “ He has a headache.” 

Mr. Blake gave Kenneth a queer look that made 
his face get redder than ever, but didn’t say any 
more about the ball and bat. 

10. Saturday, Kenneth worked in the rabbit 
yard nearly all day, and would not go to play 
with the boys, when they came by and whistled 
for him. 

And Sunday came, and then Monday, and 
nothing more had been said about the ball and bat. 

Mother said to him, “I believe you better stay 
at home from school today. I know you must be 
sick, you are so quiet and act so queerly.” 

“Oh, I’m all right. I don’t want to stay at 
home.” So he went to school. 

11. When Father came home that night, he 
asked, “ Where’s that report-card? ” 

Kenneth handed it to Father, but did not say 
anything. 

“ There’s the hundred in spelling, all right,” said 
Father. “I see I shall have to buy that ball 
and bat.” 

“No, you won't, either,” said Kenneth. “I 
didn’t make that hundred. I missed one word.” 

“Why, how was that? ” asked Father. ‘“ Come 
here and tell me all about it.” 

12. So, standing close beside Father’s chair, 
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with Father’s arm tight around him, Kenneth told 
the whole story. 

As he finished, Father said, “I was wondering 
when you would tell me all about it.” 

“Why, Father, how did you know? ” 

“I rode down-town on the street-car last Satur- 
day morning with Miss Wilson, and I was telling 
her about how proud I was that you had not missed 
in spelling. She knew I was going to give you a 
ball and bat, for I had told her one day early in 
the month. 

“T told her you did not seem very happy about 
it, and asked her if there could be any mistake 
about it.” 

“ You see there was,” said Kenneth, “a wicked 
lie mistake. What did Miss Wilson say? ” 

“She said the only thing she could think of 
was, that, when she gave out the word ‘ purse,’ she 
was sure you said, ‘ p-e-a-r-s-e,’ and, when she 
came back from the door, she was sure by the look 
on your face that you knew that you had not 
spelled it correctly. She was so sorry to have you 
miss the very last word for the month, that she 
asked you how you spelled it. She thought you 
would say that you had not spelled it correctly, as 
she knew you always had told her the truth, and 
then she would give you another chance; but, when 
you told her you spelled it ‘ p-u-r-s-e,’ she didn’t 
know what to do. She said she was sure you would 
do the right thing about it yet.” 
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“What is the ‘right thing’ to do, Father? ” 
asked Kenneth. 

“That is for you to say,” said Father. 

13. Kenneth thought about it for a minute or 
two, and then he took a long breath and said, 
“ The right thing to do is to tell Miss Wilson to 
take that hundred off my report-card, and to wait 
for my ball and bat another month, until I make a 
hundred in spelling honestly.” 

“ That sounds pretty good to me,” said Father. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Nine to 
eleven. Teaching unit: Children are happier when 
they tell the exact truth. Events: 1, Kenneth’s father 
criticizes his spelling grade; 2, Kenneth’s father sug- 
gests a method of studying the spelling-lessons; 3, 
Kenneth’s father promises him a bat and ball on con- 
ditions; 4, Kenneth, studies his spelling-lessons very 
carefully all during the month; 5, Kenneth’s mother 
warns him regarding the last lesson; 6, Kenneth de- 
ceives his teacher in connection with the spelling of 
a word; 7, Kenneth withholds part of the truth from 
his mother; 8, Kenneth does some thinking; 9, Ken- 
neth talks with his father; 10, Kenneth’s conscience 
troubles him; 11, Kenneth shows his report-card to 
his father; 12, Kenneth confesses all to his father; 18, 
Kenneth decides what is the right thing to do. 
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RUSSELL’S VISIT IN THE COUNTRY 


country, a long way from any city. 

1. One day, after reading a letter that 
the mail carrier had left in the box, down by the 
gate, Edward’s mother said to him, “ Your cousin 
Russell is coming to visit you. He has never been 
on a farm, so you will have a nice time showing 
him around.” 

Edward said, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t know as that will be 
much fun.” 

‘Why do you say that? ” asked Mother. 

* Oh, I bet he doesn’t know how to swim or fish, 
or anything,” replied Edward. 

* Then you can teach him,” said Mother. “ You 
must remember that you have never been in a 
city, and Russell could teach you many things 
there.” 

The next day, Edward went in the car with his 
father and mother to the nearest town where there 
was a railroad station, to meet his cousin. 

2. As the train stopped at the station, Edward 
thought, “‘I wonder what Russell looks like. I 
bet he is a ‘sissy,’ and all the boys will make fun 
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of him.” But, when Russell came down the steps 
of the train, Edward said to himself, ““ Why, he 
looks about the same as the boys around here, 
except his hands and face aren’t so tanned.” 

On the way back to the farm where Edward 
lived, Russell saw so many things that were new 
to him and he asked so many questions that it 
kept Edward busy answering them. 

3. The next morning, Russell came down to 
breakfast dressed in a blue shirt and overalls like 
Edward’s, and he had sandals on his feet. 

“What you got those things on your feet for? 
We go barefooted out here,” said Edward. 

“Yes, Mother said you did, but she thought I 
better wear my sandals, at first anyway, as my feet 
are tender, for I never go barefooted at home,” 
replied Russell. 

Edward’s mother said, “ Let Russell do as his 
mother thinks best, Edward. He is not used to 
walking over rough ground as you are.” 

4. After breakfast, the boys started out to look 
over the farm. The first thing Edward had to do 
was to feed the chickens. As Russell watched the 
old hens picking up the corn as fast as ever they 
could, he asked, ‘“‘Don’t they ever chew the 
corn? ” 

“‘ Chew the corn! ” said Edward, and he laughed 
so he spilled the rest of the corn out of the pan. 
“ Hens don’t have teeth, you silly,” he said, when 
he could stop laughing. 
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“Well, I didn’t just mean that,” said Russell. 
“ But it does seem as if it would not be good for 
them to swallow the corn so fast.” 

At this Edward laughed harder than ever. 

5. After the chickens were fed, the boys went 
down into the big lot by the barn, and the first 
thing Russell saw was a big sheep coming toward 
him. He knew what it was from the pictures he 
had seen, but he was not just sure that a sheep 
would not hurt him. 

“Will it hurt us, Edward? ” he asked as he 
began to back away as the sheep came still nearer. 

“She might hurt you as you’re new to her,” 
said Edward. ‘“ You better run.” 

So Russell started to run, and, as he looked over 
his shoulder, he saw the sheep come trotting after 
him, so he ran harder than ever, and did not stop 
until he heard Edward laughing. When he looked 
around, he saw the sheep had stopped after follow- 
ing a little way, and was eating the grass, while 
Edward was rolling on the ground and laughing. 

When Russell came back, Edward said, ‘“ Oh, it 
was so funny to see you run from that old sheep. 
She was a pet lamb, and has followed us around 
all her life. She wouldn’t hurt any one.” 

“Then, why did you tell me to run?” asked 
Russell. 

“Just to see how green you were,” said Ed- 
ward. “ You're a regular ’fraid cat.” 

Russell’s face turned red, but he said nothing. 
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There were so many new things for Russell to 
see that Edward was kept busy from morning 
until night, showing him over the farm. 

6. One morning, Edward said, “ Let’s go swim- 
ming. Can you swim, Russell? ” 

“ Of course I can,” said Russell. 

“‘ Come on, then,” said Edward. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Russell, as he ran up- 
stairs to his room, and came down with an oil- 
cloth case in his hand. 

When the boys came to the old swimming-hole, 
Russell asked, looking around, “‘ Where do you 
undress? ” 

“ Right here,” said Edward, and he gave a 
wiggle out of his clothes, and made a dive into 
the water. 

When he came up and looked back, he saw 
Russell hanging his overalls and shirt on a tree, 
and he called to him, “Oh, come on, never mind 
your clothes.” 

“‘ Some bugs might get into them if I left them 
on the ground,” said Russell. 

“Oh, hear the sissy. Who’s afraid of a few 
bugs? You ought to wear dresses, Russell.” 

Then, as Russell came to the edge of the water, 
Edward said, “ For goodness sake! What are 
those things you have on? ” 

“Why, those are my swimming trunks. I never 
went swimming without them. You can’t go into 
the pool in the city without them.” 
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“Well, what next! ” said Edward. “ Swim- 
ming with clothes on. I bet you can’t swim 
much.” 

“You just watch me,” said Russell, as he made 
one of the prettiest dives that Edward ever saw; 
and, before the boys had been swimming long, 
Russell was teaching Edward all sorts of dives 
and new ways to swim. 

7. One time when the boys were passing an old 
hay-barn, Russell asked, “ What is that round 
thing that looks like black paper hanging up 
there? ” 

“Hit it with a stick, and find out,” said 
Edward. 

So Russell found a stick, and hit the black 
paper ball; and out came a swarm of things that 
looked like big yellow flies. 

“Run, they’ll sting you,” yelled Edward, but 
Russell remembered how Edward had laughed at 
him when he ran from the sheep; so, although he 
didn’t like the looks of these things, he was not 
going to be laughed at again, and he began to hit 
right and left with his stick. 

Then he heard Edward yell, “ Run, run, I tell 
you; you goose, run! ” 

So he dropped his stick, and, holding both 
arms in front of his face, ran harder than he 
ever ran before. But one of the yellow things 
stung him on his cheek, before he could get 
away. 
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He ran until he fell in the grass, and lay there 
until Edward came, and said, ‘Why didn’t you 
run at first, as I did? Didn’t you know those were, 
hornets? ” 

“How was I to know what they were? And, 
if you knew and left me to fight them alone, Ed- 
ward Knox, you’re a coward, that’s what you are, 
and I am ashamed to have you for my cousin.” 
And Russell went to the house. 

The place where the hornet stung his cheek hurt 
so bad he could hardly endure it; and, when Ed- 
ward’s mother saw him, she said, ‘‘ Why, Russell, 
what’s the matter? Your left eye is swollen 
nearly shut! ” 

“A hornet stung me,” said Russell. 

As Edward’s mother bathed his hot swollen 
cheek, with some soda water, she said to Russell, 
“Tt isn’t safe to go anywhere near a hornet’s nest. 
I tell Edward to never touch one, and to keep away 
from any he sees.” 

As Russell lay on the couch, with a cool, wet 
cloth over his eye, he thought to himself, ‘ Ed- 
ward is a mean old coward. He knew better 
than to tell me to hit that hornet’s nest. I wish 
Father and Mother would come and take me 
home.” 

For several days after Russell was stung by the 
hornet, Edward did not play any more jokes on 
him, and the two boys had fun swimming and 
playing together. 
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8. A few days before Russell was to go home, 
he went with Edward to the pasture to take some 
salt to the horses. 

Edward said, “I bet you can’t do something I 
can. I bet you can’t ride a horse bareback.” 

“ T never did,” said Russell. 

“Tt’s easy; just watch me,” and Edward sprang 
up on the fence. And, catching hold of one of the 
horses by its mane, he jumped upon its back, and 
away he went around the pasture. 

“TI bet you don’t dare try,” he said to Russell, 
as he came back. 

“T bet I dare. Bring up your old horse,” said 
Russell, as he climbed up on the fence. 

“Here, you ride Prince,” said Edward, as he 
caught hold of the mane of another horse and led 
it to the fence. 

Russell climbed upon Prince’s back, and started 
away; but Prince acted as if he did not like to 
have any one on his back, and began to rear and 
plunge. 

Edward galloped up on his horse and called, 
“Hold on, hold on, Russell; Prince will throw 
you.” 

9. Edward’s voice seemed to frighten Prince, 
and he reared and plunged all the more, and then 
began to run. But Russell kept his seat, and 
patted Prince on the side of the neck, and kept 
saying, “ Steady, old fellow, steady, steady; you’re 
all right,” until Prince began to quiet down, and, 
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after running two or three times around the pas- 
ture, Russell brought the horse to a stop at the 
fence where Edward was waiting for him, with 
white face and staring eyes. 

As soon as Edward saw that Russell was safe, 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘ I thought you said you never rode 
a horse bareback! ” 

“That’s just what I did say,” replied Russell, 
as he slid off Prince’s back. 

“But you rode Prince, and he has never been 
broken to ride,” said Edward. “I never dared to 

even get on his back.” 

“Oh, I’ve been riding horses ever since I was 
big tae to sit on one,” laughed Russell, “ but 
this is the first time I ever rode without a saddle 
and bridle.” 

“T didn’t know that people who live in cities 
ever rode horseback. You certainly know how. 
Who taught you? ” asked Edward. 

“‘Oh, I’ve had lessons from a riding master, and 
I ride with father nearly every morning,” said 
Russell. “ But you didn’t know that. You didn’t 
know but that I might be killed. I wouldn’t have 
played a trick like that on you.” 

10. That afternoon, when Russell and Edward 
went to the old swimming-hole, they found several 
boys of the neighbourhood there, and Edward said 
to them, ‘“‘ Boys, this is my cousin Russell. He 
lives in a big city. If you want to find out any- 
thing about swimming or horseback riding, you 
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get him to show you. We country boys don’t 
know it all.” 

And Russell made one of his best dives into the 
water, while the boys watched him. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Nine to 
eleven. Teaching unit: Others may be ignorant of 
some things we know and yet be wiser than we are. 
Events: 1, Edward learns that his cousin Russell is 
coming to visit him; 2, Edward expects Russell to be 
a “sissy ” because he lives in a large city; 3, Edward 
laughs at Russell for wearing sandals; 4, Edward 
makes fun of Russell because he doesn’t know about 
chickens; 5, Edward makes fun of Russell because he 
is afraid of a pet sheep; 6, Edward makes fun of 
Russell’s swimming trunks; 7, Edward causes Russell 
to be stung by \a hornet; 8, Edward dares Russell to 
ride a horse without saddle or bridle; 9, Russell quiets 
the horse and rides him; 10, Edward at last appre- 
ciates his cousin. 
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HERMAN AND THE GIANT 


ERMAN had just been reading a story 
H about a boy who killed a giant, and he 
said, “I wish there were giants now.” 

1. “ What would you do if there were? ” asked 
Father. 

“Why,” said Herman, “I’d practice with my 
slingshot until I could kill a giant, just as that 
boy did.” 

“Humph! ” said his sister, Lois. “If you 
should meet a giant, you would run away from 
him as fast as ever you could. You know you 
would.” 

“ Well, I just guess I wouldn’t do any such 
thing,” said Herman. “I’m not afraid of any 
old giant that ever lived. It’s only girls that are 
*fraid cats.” 

“Maybe you wouldn’t run,” said Lois. “ You 
would be too scared to run. And, if you started 
to run, and the giant should roar out ‘ Stop,’ in his 
great big voice, you wouldn’t run another step; and 
you would do just as the giant told you to do.” 

“T wouldn’t do anything of the kind,” said 
Herman, and he began to look angry. “If I did 
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stop for just a minute, it would be to get a stone 
out of my bag and put it into my sling, and then 
I would swing it around my head, just so,” and 
Herman swung his arm around above his head. 
“Then, zip would go the stone right into the 
giant’s forehead. And that’s all there would be 
£0 it.” 

“ Killing giants,” said Father, “is not quite that 
easy, Herman. Suppose that boy had missed 
when he slung that stone at the giant. What would 
have happened then? ” 

“ But he didn’t miss,” said Herman. “ He knew 
how, you see, Father.” 

“Yes, I do see, and that is just the point. That 
boy had to practice a long time before he could 
kill the giant, and that is what any one has to do 
before he can kill a giant these days.” 

“Why, Father, there aren’t any giants these 
days. What do you mean? ” 

2. “I rather think you could find a giant these 
days if you were to look hard enough, Herman,” 
said Father, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“What do you mean, Father? Where could I 
find a giant? ” 

“T have often seen a giant leading you around, 
making you do anything he wanted you to do,” 
said Father. 

“What are you talking about, Father? J 
never saw any giant, so how could I do what he 
told me? ” 
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“You keep on the watch today, and see if you 
cannot find a giant,” said Father, as he started to 
his office. 

Herman took his books and started to school, 
but he kept thinking all the time, “ What did 
Father mean? Of course there are no giants 
these days. But I’ll keep on the watch, anyway.” 

Herman could hardly wait until Father came 
home that night, to ask him more about the 
giants. 

3. When they sat down to the table, Father 
asked, ‘‘ What about the giants? Did you see any 
today, Herman? ” 

“Why, of course not, Father. You know there 
are no giants now. I didn’t see a man today who 
was any taller and bigger than you are.” 

Lois looked up, and said, ‘‘ Herman was too 
busy having a fuss with James Harrison. They 
quarreled somethin‘ awful on the way home from 
school.” / 

“ Tattle-tale, tattle-tale,” said Herman, as his 
face got red and angry. 

“That will do, children,” said Mother. “We 
won’t talk any more about this at the table.” 

4. When they left the table, Father put his 
arm across Herman’s shoulders and drew him 
into the library, and said, “My son, I fear 
one of your giants, the very biggest one, was 
very near you today, and you did exactly as he 
told you.” 
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“Why, Father, what do you mean?” asked 
Herman. 

“ Can’t you think what I mean? ” asked Father, 
as he looked closely at Herman. 

Herman looked puzzled for a minute or two, 
and then his face began to get red, and he asked, 
“Do you mean my temper? ” 

“Yes, that is just what I mean. Your giant, 
Temper by name, told you to get angry at James 
and to talk ugly talk to him, and, perhaps, to 
fight him—” 

“Yes, he did; and I did it,” said Herman. 

“Then don’t you see that you have a giant to 
fight—a harder giant to overcome than had the 
boy with the sling? ” asked Father. 

“Ye-e-es,” said Herman, “but how can you 
fight that kind of a giant? You can’t hit him with 
a stone or anything.” 

Father thought a while, and then he said, “I 
believe we can manage about that. You try hard 
all day tomorrow to keep the giant from getting 
you; and, tomorrow night, we will see what can be 
done about it.” 

5. The next day, Herman was so anxious to find 
out how to fight his giant that he could hardly wait 
until time for Father to come home; and he did not 
even think of getting angry at any of the boys. 

When Father finally came home, he -had a 
package which he took into the library, without 
saying anything about it. 


se 
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After supper, Father asked Herman, “ Did your 
giant trouble you much today? ” 

“Why, no,” said Herman. “I did not see any- 
thing of him.” 

“That is good,” said Father, as he went into 
the library and brought out the package he had 
left there, and started down to the basement. 

As they went down the stairs into the base- 
ment, Father said, “ You know, Herman, that boy 
never in the world could have killed that giant 
with that stone if he had not practiced for months 
and years and had a true eye, a strong arm, and 
a healthy body. 

“Now here,” said Father, as he unwrapped the 
package, “is something that I think will help you 
to fight old giant Temper,” and he held up a 
punching-bag. 

“Tf you will punch this for a while every day, 
it will put you into pretty good shape to fight 
giants.” 

“But how will it help when the giant gets after 
me? ” asked Herman. 

“One good way,” said Father, “ would be to 
run home if you can and give this bag a good 
punching, until the giant backs off for a while. 
This way may never ill the giant, but it will help 
you to keep him away. Want to try it? ” 

“Oh, yes,” said Herman, as the bag was 
hung in place, and he doubled up his fist and 
shook it at the bag and said, “There, old giant 
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Temper, you just wait and see what I’ll do to 
you! ” 

Father showed Herman how to punch the bag 
in the right way, and said, “ You better punch it 
for a few minutes every morning before breakfast.” 

6. A few days later, Herman was playing 
marbles with some of the boys, when Tom 
said, “ Watch out there; you rolled one of my 
marbles.” 

“T never touched your old marble,” said Her- 
man, as his face got red and he doubled up his 
fists. 

“You did, you old cheat,” yelled Tom. 

“Tl show you you can’t call me a cheat,” 
yelled Herman, as he jumped up and began to 
pull off his coat. 

Just as he had one sleeve off, he stopped, and, 
calling to the boys, “‘ I’ll be back in a minute,” he 
ran into the house. Straight to the basement he 
went, jerking off his coat; and thump, thump, 
thumpety thump, fast and furious went the blows 
against “old giant Temper.” 

“ There, now, you think you’ll get me, do you? 
Well, I guess not this time,” said Herman, as he 
put on his coat and went back to his game of 
marbles. 

7. Old giant Temper seemed to have gotten a 
sort of knockout, for he did not trouble Herman 
again for several days. Then, one day at school, 
when one of the boys said something Herman did 
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not like, old giant Temper seemed to say to him, 
“Now go for him. Tell him what you think 
of him! ” 

But Herman said to himself, “No you don’t, 

old giant. You needn’t think you can get me that 

way just because I can’t run home to punch you. 
You just wait until after school, and I'll settle 
with you.” 

But, after school, Herman had forgotten all 
about being angry, and the giant did not trouble 
him again for several days. 

8. One day when Herman came home from 
school, Lois met him at the gate and said, with 
tears in her eyes and a tremble in her voice, 
“Oh, Herman, I’m so sorry, I tore your new 
kite.” 

“Tore my new kite! What were you doing 
with my kite? ” 

“T was trying to fly it. Please don’t be angry, 
Herman. I didn’t mean to hurt it. Truly, I 
didn’t.” 

‘What business have you to touch my kite? 
Tell me that,” yelled Herman. “ You little old 
sneak, getting my things when I’m not here. You 
make me so mad—” 

As he said the word “ mad,” something seemed 
to say to Herman, “Aha! I’ve got you now.” 
Away went Herman to the basement; and thump, 


thump, thump, fell the blows against “old giant 
Temper.” 
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“That for you! ” said Herman. “Now, where 
is Lois? ” 

Herman found her, all cuddled down in a little 
heap on the front step, and he sat down beside 
her and put his arm around her, as he said, 
“There, sister, don’t cry. Brother was bad to 
get angry at you. .Come, let’s see if we can’t fix 
that kite.” 

Thus, in the passing days, old giant Temper got 
many a thump, until his new look wore off, and 
he looked like an old uniform that a soldier has 
worn in many a battle. 

9. One day, one of the boys at school said, “I 
wonder what has come over old Herman? He 
doesn’t get mad any more. It didn’t use to be 
any fun playing with him, for he was always 
getting mad.” 

“T don’t know,” said another boy. ‘“ You know 
he used to run home every time he started to get 
mad, but now, he just stops when he starts to say 
something cross, and then smiles and says, ‘ All 
right, boys.’ I tell you, Herman’s a great old 
sport.” 

“ Yourre right, he is,” said the other boys. 

10. And Father said, “Herman, your mother 
tells me she doesn’t hear you thumping ‘ old giant 
Temper’ very often excepting every morning for 
exercise. What about it?” 

“Well, you see, Father, I find it does just about 
as well to think the thumps as to really give them. 
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T don’t believe I ever can fill this old giant, but 
he can just understand that he can’t boss me 
around.” 

“ That is the way to treat a giant,” said Father. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Nine to 
eleven. Teaching unit: Children can learn to con- 
trol their bad tempers. Events: 1, Herman tells his 
father what he would do if he met a giant; 2, Her- 
man’s father tells him there are giants these days; 3, 
Herman’s father asks him if he saw any giants dur- 
ing the day; 4, Herman’s father shows him that his 
temper is a giant to be conquered; 5, Herman’s father 
brings him a punching-bag and shows him how to 
use it; 6, Herman leaves a marble game to punch the 
bag; 7, Herman makes progress in fighting the giant; 
8, Herman gets angry with his sister and punches the 
bag; 9, the boys begin to notice the change in Her- 
man; 10, Herman’s father and mother find he has 
gotten control of his temper. 
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JACK AND THE CIRCUS 


[Mew was to be a circus in town the fol- 
lowing Saturday, and the boys and girls 
at school could talk about nothing else. 

1. “ Goin’ to the circus, Tom? ” 

“You bet, ’m goin’. Are you? ” 

“Sure! Wouldn’t miss it for anything.” 

“‘T’ve never been to a circus,” said another of 
the boys, “ but I’m goin’ to this one.” 

All the boys seemed to be going, excepting Jack 
Kennedy. He did not say a word when the boys 
were talking about it, and he hoped that none of 
the boys would ask him about it. 

But, at last, one of the boys asked, “ You’re 
goin’, Jack? ” 

“‘'Ye-es, I guess so,” said Jack. 

“ But don’t you know? ” asked Tom. 

“Not yet,” said Jack, but he felt that there 
was very little hope of his going to the circus. 

2. “I can’t ask Mother to give me the money 
to go,” he said to himself, “‘ cause she has to work 
too hard doin’ washin’s, to buy me shoes and 
clothes and what I eat; and I eat a lot, too.” 

So the days went by, and it was Thursday. 
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Every day Jack had tried to find something to do, 
to earn some extra money, but it seemed that no- 
body needed any work done that a boy could do. 

3. When he went home from school that after- 
noon, Mother said, “ Jack, Mrs. Galloway’s wash- 
ing is ready to be taken home. I hope she will 
pay you for it. She didn’t pay last week, so she 
owes me three dollars now. If she pays you, we 
will go to the store Saturday, and buy you a pair 
of shoes.” 

So Jack put the basket of nicely ironed clothes 
into his wagon, and started to Mrs. Galloway’s 
house. When Mrs. Kennedy first began to take 
in washings, after Jack’s father died, the boys 
used to laugh at Jack for hauling the clothes in 
his wagon; but Jack would only laugh and say, 
“Of course I get the clothes for Mother and take 
them home. When I get older, I’m goin’ to help 
her do the washin’s too, for Father told me to take 
care of Mother.” 

When the boys found they could not tease Jack, 
they left him alone until a new boy came to the 
school. The first time this new boy saw Jack 
hauling a basket of clothes in his wagon, he said, 
“What old washerwoman are you workin’ for? ” 

Jack’s eyes snapped, but he only said, “I’m 
helpin’ my mother.” 

“Oh, your mother is an old washerwoman, is 
she? ” said the boy. 

“Here, watch this wagon,” said Jack to one of 
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the boys, and he walked up to the new boy and 
said, “No boy can talk that way about my 
mother.” 

“ Well,” said the boy, “‘ your mother is an old 
washerwoman.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “you can’t talk that way 
about her.” And he gave the new boy such a 
beating that never again did a boy say a word to 
Jack against his mother’s work. 

4. When Jack carried the basket of clothes into 
Mrs. Galloway’s kitchen, she said, ‘‘ Let me see. 
I owe your mother three dollars, don’t I? ” and 
she took a roll of bills out of her pocket, and 
counted out the bills, and handed them to Jack. 

“Thank you. Good-bye,” said Jack, as he put 
the money into his pocket, and started home with 
his empty wagon. All the way he kept thinking, 
“Oh, if I only could have enough of this money 

‘to get into the circus! It seems as I couldn’t stand 
it to see all the other boys go when I can’t! ” 

And, at last, he sat down in his wagon, and put 
his head in his hands, as he kept thinking, “ I just 
must find some way to go. I must.” 

After a while, he took the money out of his 
pocket, and idly counted the bills, “One, two, 
three—four! Why, here are four dollars! Mrs. 
Galloway made a mistake. Now I have to go ail 
the way back there.” 

Jack put the money back into his pocket, 
turned his wagon around, and started back to 
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Mrs. Galloway’s house. Then he _ thought, 
“ What’s the use of hauling this wagon all the way 
there and back again? I better go on home, and 
take the money to Mrs. Galloway in the morning, 
as I go to school.. Mother can telephone Mrs. 
Galloway, so she won’t worry when she misses the 
dollar.” 

5. So Jack turned the wagon around again, and 
started home, when, all at once, it seemed to Jack 
that he heard some one say, “ A dollar will get you 
into the circus, and buy all the peanuts and pop- 
corn you would want.” 

“ Of course it would,” Jack said to himself, “ but 
that dollar doesn’t happen to be mine.” 

“Yes, it is,” said the little voice in Jack’s ear. 
“It’s the same as yours. Mrs. Galloway gave it 
to you.” 

“ But she didn’t intend to give it to me,” said 
Jack. ‘‘ Mother trusts me to bring her the money 
for the washin’s.” 

“Well, aren’t you goin’ to take her the three 
dollars for this washin’? ‘That’s all she expects,” 
said the same little voice. 

“ But,” said Jack, “this dollar belongs to Mrs. 
Galloway. She gave it to me by mistake.” 

*¢ She’ll never miss it,” said the voice. ‘“ Didn’t 
you see the roll of bills she took out of her 
pocket? ” 

“T ’spect she knew just how much she had, just 
the same,” said Jack. 
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“Well, if she did,” said the voice, “ she’ll not 
know where she lost it.” 

It seemed to Jack as if he could see the big 
circus-tent, and the animals, and clowns, and 
acrobats, and everything. 

6. “ Well,” he said, as he went into his own 
yard, “TI don’t have to take the dollar back until 
morning, anyway.” 

When Jack gave the three dollars to his mother, 
he said nothing about the other dollar in his 
pocket. 

7. That night, Jack dreamed about a circus; 
and such a wonderful circus as it was! In his 
dream, he came to a cage of monkeys; and, as 
soon as the monkeys saw Jack, they began to make 
faces at him, and to stick out their tongues at 
him, and every tongue that was stuck out was a 
one-dollar bill. 

8. Jack was so quiet at breakfast, the next 
morning, that Mother said, “‘A penny for your 
thoughts,’ Jack.” 

“T wish I could get more’n a penny for ’em,” 
said Jack. 

“T know you do. Mother knows how her 
boy wants to go to the circus. I have been 
trying to think if there isn’t some way I could let 
you have the money to go, but I don’t see how 
I can. If you didn’t have to have new shoes 
just now, I could let you have enough for the 
circus.” 
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“ Well,” said Jack, “I wouldn’t take it if you 
did, for it would mean that you would have to go 
without something you need, Mother.” 

“‘T have the very thing I need most, and that is 
a good boy to help me,” said Mother. “I wish 
you would start to school a little earlier, and take 
this package to Mrs. White. Be careful not to 
muss it, for it is a dress that wasn’t dry enough to 
iron when I sent her washing home.” 

Jack started to say, “ Then I can’t go to Mrs. 
Galloway’s,” but he thought, “I can go around 
there after school just as well, and I don’t need to 
say anything to Mother about it.” 

9. At school, Tom Harris said, “I’ve got a 
whole dollar to spend at the circus tomorrow. 
How much you got, Bill? ” 

“ Eighty cents,” said Bill. 

“T’ve got seventy-five,” said Fred. 

“ And I’ve got sixty,” said Paul. 

“ve only enough to get into the big tent,” 
said George, “but that’s a lot better’n staying 
away.” 

“You bet it is,’ said Tom. “ Are you goin’, 
Jack? ” 

And, without stopping to think, Jack said, 
“Yep.” To himself, he said, “I guess that settles 
it. Dll have to go now.” 

None of the boys asked him how much money 
he had, but Jack thought, “ Wouldn’t Tom Harris 
be surprised to know I have a whole dollar to 
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spend, the same as he has; and his father’s the 
richest man in town, too? ” 

10. A little voice seemed to say to Jack, “ Yes, 
and wouldn’t Tom and all the other boys be sur- 
prised to know that Jack Kennedy is a thief? ” 

“Tm not a thief,” said Jack to himself. “TI just 
kept a dollar that Mrs. Galloway gave me by mis- 
take. It’s just the same as findin’ is keepin’, for 
I found it where she lost it.” 

“Yes,” said the voice, “but it is stealing to 
keep what you find when you know who is the 
owner.” 

“Oh, shut up,” said Jack. “I’m goin’ to that 
circus, and that’s all there is about it.” 

Jack tried to study his geography lesson; but, 
when he tried to find the places on the map, he 
saw the monkeys of his dream sticking out their 
dollar-tongues at him. 

So Jack put away his geography, and opened his 
history; and there he saw a picture of Queen Isa- 
bella, who helped Columbus discover America. 

“My mother would look that pretty if she were 
dressed up,” he thought; and then he remembered 
the words she had said that very morning: “I have 
the thing I need most, and that is a good boy to 
help me.” 

And Jack thought, “ She couldn’t say that if she 
knew about the dollar.” Then he said to himself, 
“ Aw, that dollar will have to go back. I just can’t 
keep it.” 
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11. So, as soon as school was out, Jack ran all 
the way to Mrs. Galloway’s house; and, when she 
opened the door, he said, “‘ Here’s your dollar, Mrs. 
Galloway. You gave me one too many.” 

“Why, thank you, Jack. I hadn’t missed it. 
Here, take this for the trouble I have caused you 
by my carelessness,” and she held out a quarter 
to Jack. 

“Oh, no, thank you. I couldn’t take that. 
Mother never allows me to take pay for doin’ 
what I ought.” 

“ But she won’t mind this time, I’m sure,” said 
Mrs. Galloway, “ for tomorrow is circus day, and 
a little extra money will come handy.” 

“No, thank you. Mother wouldn’t like it,” 
said Jack, and he tipped his cap and ran toward 
home. 

12. The next morning, Mother said, “ Jack, we 
will hurry and get the work done in time to go buy 
your shoes before time for the parade. We can 
see that much of the circus, you and I together, 
can’t we? ” 

So Jack fed the chickens, and swept the porch, 
and wiped the dishes, and then he and Mother 

went to the shoe-store. 
“Good morning, Mrs. Kennedy,” said Mr. Gra- 
ham, the shoe man. ‘ You don’t mean to tell me 
that Jack has to have another pair of shoes? ” 

“Yes,” laughed Mrs. Kennedy. “ Jack grows 
so fast, I tell him his toes grow right out of his 
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shoes. I'll take another pair of those three-dollar 
shoes, like those he has on.” 

13. When the new shoes were fitted and 
wrapped, Mr. Graham handed the package to 
Jack, and a quarter to his mother. 

“Why, what is this for? ” she asked. 

“Didn’t you read my ad in the paper last 
night? ” asked Mr. Graham. 

“No, I didn’t notice it,” said Mrs. Kennedy. 

“ Well, it’s lucky for you that you happened to 
come today, then,” said Mr. Graham, “ for we are 
selling those shoes for two-seventy-five instead of 
three dollars.” 

“Well, I am glad we came today,” said Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

“You see,” said Mr. Graham, “ we don’t usu- 
ally have enough trade on a circus morning to 
keep the clerks busy, so I advertised to give a 
ticket to the circus to every boy who bought a 
pair of shoes this morning before the parade. So 
there you are, Jack,” and he handed a circus- 
ticket to Jack. 

“ And here’s this to go with it for peanuts and 
pop-corn,” said Mrs. Kennedy, as she handed the 
quarter to Jack. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Graham. Thank you, 
Mother,” said Jack, and he hurried Mother out 
of the store, and around the corner away from the 
crowd of people waiting for the parade. 

14. “I’ve something to tell you, Mother,” and 
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Jack told Mother the whole story about the dollar; 
and he added, “ I know, Mother, you can’t call me 
your ‘ good boy’ any more.” 

“Ves, I can,” said Mother. “TI can call you my 
good, honest boy.” 

And there wasn’t a happier boy at the circus 
that afternoon than Jack Kennedy. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Nine to 
eleven. Teaching unit: Children who resist tempta- 
tion to do wrong always gain in the end. Events: 1, 
The boys at school talk about the circus; 2, Jack 
tries to find a way of earning some extra money; 3, 
Jack takes home the washing that his mother does; 
4, Mrs. Galloway overpays Jack; 5, Jack has a, fight 
with himself about the money; 6, Jack keeps the 
dollar and says nothing to his mother about it; 7, 
Jack dreams about the circus; 8, Jack’s mother tells 
him that she wishes he could go to the circus; 9, the 
boys at school tell about the money they have to 
spend at the circus; 10, Jack has another discussion 
with himself about keeping the dollar; 11, Jack re- 
turns the dollar to Mrs. Galloway; 12, Jack and his 
mother go to town to buy him new shoes; 13, Jack is 
given a ticket and money to go to the circus; 14, 
Jack tells his mother about the dollar. 
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FATHER’S CHRISTMAS SURPRISE 


NE evening the Hunter family were sit- 
@) ting in their pleasant living-room. 

1. Helen looked up from her study, 
and said, “ Mother, isn’t it time we began our 
Christmas shopping? Christmas is only four 
weeks from now.” 

Before her mother could answer, Mr. Hunter 
looked up from the book he was reading, and 
said, ‘Suppose we do not shop for Christmas 
this year.” 

“Not shop for Christmas! ” exclaimed Helen. 
“Why, how could we buy Christmas presents if 
we didn’t do any shopping? ” 

“That is what I mean,” said Father. “ Sup- 
pose we do not give any Christmas presents this 
year.” 

“ Why,” said Jack, “it wouldn’t be Christmas if 
we did not give presents.” 

“Giving presents is what Christmas means,” 
said Helen. 

Mrs. Hunter turned to Mr. Hunter, and asked, 
“ Just what do you mean, dear?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Hunter, “it’s this way. Busi- 
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ness is not very good just now. Oh, we’re not 
going to fail in business, or go to the poor-house, 
or anything like that,” he added, as he saw the 
startled look in Mother’s eyes. “It is just that 
every little bit counts just now; and, you know, 
we do spend quite a good deal each Christmas.” 

“Yes, I know we do,” said Mrs. Hunter. 

“But, Father,” said Helen, “can’t we give 
presents just to one another in the family? Why, 
I’ve given presents to you and Mother ever since 
I can remember.” 

“Do you think it would be doing just right,” 
asked Father, “to give presents to one another, 
and not to any one outside the family? ” 

“No-o-0-0,” said Helen, “’cause there are so 
many people who really need gifts, you know.” 

“Then,” said Father, “suppose we leave out 
presents altogether this year. It will be quite a 
relief to me.” 

“‘Won’t we have a tree,” asked Helen, “ or any- 
thing to make it seem like Christmas? ” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mother. ‘“ We will have a tree 
as usual. Trees don’t cost much, and we have all 
the ornaments and lights for it.” 

“Of course, we'll have a tree,” said Mr. Hun- 
ter, “and we will dress it on Christmas Eve; and 
then get up in the morning in time to light the 
tree before daylight, just as we always have 
done.” 


2. When Helen kissed her father good-night, she 
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gave him a little extra hug; and she thought, as 
she hopped into bed, ‘“ Poor Daddy. It’s a shame 
he can’t have any Christmas present, specially 
when he is so worried over his business.” 

She did not go to sleep for quite a long time. 
She kept thinking and thinking. Then she said to 
herself, “I know what Ill do.” And she went to 
sleep with a smile on her face. 

3. As Jack was taking off his collar and tie, he 
said to himself, “I can’t imagine Christmas with- 
out presents. Why, I’ve given Christmas presents 
to Mother and Dad ever since I was a little shaver, 
and Dad certainly ought to have a present this 
year, on account of his being worried over his 
business.” 

He kept thinking about it; and, suddenly, he 
stopped with one shoe half off, and cried, “I have 
it! ll do it!” And then de went to sleep with 
a smile on his face. 

4, After Jack and Helen had gone to bed, Mrs. 
Hunter sat down at her desk and began to look 
over her housekeeping accounts. She was so long 
about it that Mr. Hunter asked, “ Having trouble 
with your expense account? ” 

“No,” she said, with a smile, as she looked up 
from adding a long column of figures. “I am 
just doing a little figuring, and the results are quite 
satisfactory.” 

5. Mr. Hunter appeared to be reading his news- 
paper; but, if any one had been watching him, it 
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would have been seen that he had his eyes fixed 
on one spot on the page, and was not reading a 
word. At last, he took a pencil out of his pocket, 
and began to figure on the margin of the paper; 
and, when he put the pencil back into his pocket, 
the worried look had gone from his eyes, and his 
voice sounded quite cheerful when he said, “ Well, 
dear, let’s go to bed.” 

At the breakfast table the next morning, Helen 
said, “ Let’s not talk about Christmas until time 
to trim the tree.” 

To this all agreed, and life in the Hunter family 
seemingly went on as if Christmas were not any- 
where near. If any one missed the mysterious 
whisperings and the smuggling in of mysterious 
packages which had preceded Christmas hereto- 
fore, not a word was said about it. 

6. As soon as dinner was over on Christmas 
Eve, Father said, ‘‘ Come on, everybody, and help 
trim the tree,” and the gaiety of his manner 
seemed real, and not put on at all. 

Mother made many funny remarks while they 
were trimming the tree, and Jack seemed jollier 
than ever, while Helen seemed just bubbling over 
with laughter. 

When all was finished, and they stood back to 
view the tree, Jack said, “Isn’t it a beauty? I 
don’t believe I ever saw such a beautiful tree.” 

And Helen said, “I know I never before had 
such fun helping to trim a Christmas tree.” 
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7. Christmas morning, every one rushed into 
the room as eager to see the tree lighted as if each 
expected to find the usual number of presents 
piled at its base. As the lights on the tree shone 
out in the dark room, there were cries of delight, 
which suddenly changed into exclamations of won- 
der, as all eyes, travelling down the tree, rested 
at its base, where were piled many white tissue- 
paper packages gay with green and red ribbons 
and sprigs of holly. 

“What does all this mean?” asked Father, 
while Helen exclaimed, ‘“ Where did ail those 
packages come from? I knew there would be 
three—” and she clapped her hands over her 
mouth to keep from saying more. 

“T’ll turn on the lights in the room,” said Jack, 
“and we'll soon find out what it all means.” 

When the lights were turned on in the room, it 
was found that Mother looked as surprised as the 
others. 

She said to Father, ‘“‘ Suppose you distribute the 
packages, dear. That may solve the mystery.” 

When the packages were distributed according 
to the names written on them, it was found that 
each one had three. 

“Now, Father,” said Jack, “ open your pack- 
ages while we watch you. You know that’s our 
rule.” 

8. Mr. Hunter opened a package, and shook 
out a lounging-robe, from which fell Mrs. Hun- 
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ter’s calling-card on which was written, “To help 
you relax from business cares.” 

“Say, Mother, what does this mean?” he 
asked, turning to his wife. 

“Oh, Daddy,” said Helen, “let’s wait for ex- 
planations until alJ the packages have been 
opened.” 

Mr. Hunter opened a second package, and took 
from it a book and a Christmas card on which 
was written, “ You cannot worry about business 
while you are reading this.—Jack.”’ 

With a smile at Jack, Mr. Hunter unwrapped 
his third package, and held up a knitted tie, while 
he read from the card, “I know you will look so 
nice when you wear this tie that people will just 
have to do business with you——Helen.” 

While Father was throwing a kiss to Helen, 
Jack said, “‘ Now, Mother, it’s your turn.” 

9. When Mrs. Hunter unwrapped a package; 
and read the card, “To Mother from Helen, with 
love in every stitch,” she exclaimed, “ You didn’t 
cross-stitch this beautiful towel, Helen? ” 

“Yes, I did. I'll tell you all about it, but 
please hurry. I can’t wait much longer to open 
my packages.” 

“Why, Jack, what does all this mean? ” asked 
Mother, as she unwrapped a box of handkerchiefs 
and read on the accompanying card, “‘ With love 
from Jack.” 

“‘ Just wait and you will find out,” said Jack. 
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“T do not have to read the card to find out who 
gave me this,” said Mrs. Hunter, as she lifted a 
beautiful purse from its wrappings and smiled at 
Mr. Hunter. 

10. “ Now, it’s my turn,” said Jack, “for we 
go by age and not by ‘ladies first’ in opening 
Christmas packages, you know.” 

“ Well, hurry,” said Helen, “ or I shall just have 
to open mine. I’ve pinched and pinched them, and 
I can’t begin to guess what is in them.” 

“Well, here goes,” and Jack held up a sweater 
and read from the card attached, 


“< May this sweater, when days are cool, 
Keep you warm on your way to school. ” 


“Did you make it, Mother? ” And, at Mother’s 
smiling nod, he said, “‘ I’ll see you later about it. 
Can’t stop now,” and he tore the wrappings from 
a second package, and eagerly read the title of the 
book he found therein. ‘Helen, how did you 
know I wanted this book? ” 

“Oh, I heard you say so weeks ago,” said 
Helen. 

Jack opened his third package, and found a 
fountain-pen which he proudly put into his pocket, 
as he smiled at his father. 

11. “ Now, Helen, let us see what your presents 
are. I declare the child has all the ribbons al- 
ready untied,” laughed Father. 

With eager fingers, Helen unwrapped her largest 
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package, and found a box; and, lifting the cover, 
she exclaimed: ‘“ Oh, oh, the party dress I wanted! 
Oh, Mother, you are a darling to make it for me. 
Isn’t it lovely, Daddy?” And Helen held the 
dress up to her and danced around the room. 

“You are forgetting your two other packages,” 
said Mother. 

When Helen had unwrapped her second pack- 
age, she said, “ Jack, how did you know I have 
wanted this game for a long time? ” 

“J think my memory is as good as yours,” re- 
plied Jack, “‘ for I remembered your telling about 
how much fun you had playing that game with 
Doris Brown a few weeks ago.” 

“Now for my last package,” said Helen. “ It 
must be from Daddy. Yes, it is; and it’s a ring. 
Oh, Daddy, I never had a ring before in my 
life! ”’ And Helen flew around the room to give 
every one a hug and kiss for the presents. 

“What I want to know,” said Mr. Hunter, as 
he loosened Helen’s arms from his neck, and took 
her upon his knee, “is what all this means. I 
thought it was understood that there were to be 
no gifts in the Hunter family this Christmas.” 

“But, Daddy,” said Helen, “you did not say 
we must not give presents to one another, but 
only that you could not give us any money to 
buy any.” 

“That is just what I do not understand,” said 
Father, “for I have not given any one a cent 
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with which to buy presents, and yet here they 
are.” 

“Well, you see, it was this way—” “T felt 
sorry for Father—’ “I thought the children 
ought—” 

“Here, here,” cried Mr. Hunter, “don’t all 
speak at once. We'll take turns with the explana- 
tions, as we did with the opening of the pack- 
ages. Helen, you were last then, you may begin 
now.” 

12. “You see, it was this way,” began Helen. 
“T felt sorry for Daddy, for I knew he wanted 
to give us Christmas money, and I wished there 
were some way I could give him just a teeny- 
weeny present. ‘Then I remembered the three 
dollars that Grandmother sent me for my birth- 
day, and I knew I could spend it as I liked; so I 
decided to get a little present for each of you. 

“As Doris and I were going to school the very 
next morning, I saw some knitted ties in a store- 
window, and I stopped and looked at them and 
said, ‘I wish I could buy one for Daddy, but it 
costs more than all the Christmas money I have.’ 

“Doris said, ‘My aunt who is visiting us 
knows how to make ties like those, and she will 
show you how. All you have to buy is one spool 
of silk.’ ” 

“ Did you make that tie, Helen? ” asked Father 
in surprise. 

“Yes, I did,” said Helen, “and Doris’ aunt 
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showed Doris and me how to cross-stitch the 
towels for our mothers. The towel did not cost 
much, so I had enough money to get the book for 
Jack. And that’s all. Now, it’s your turn, Jack, 
to tell us how you got your presents to give.” 

13. “ Well,” said Jack, as his face turned red, 
“T felt as Helen did about Father, and then I’d 
always given Mother a present every year, so I 
went to Mr. Brown and asked him if he did not 
need an extra boy to deliver packages during the 
holiday rush of trade. He said, ‘ Indeed I do, and 
I am willing to pay well for a boy I can trust not 
to make mistakes. But you go to school, don’t 
your’ 

“T told him I could work from three to six 
every afternoon and all day on Saturdays, and he 
hired me; and that’s all there is to tell,” finished 
Jack. 

14. “No wonder you were so hungry at dinner 
every day,” laughed Mrs. Hunter, “and it was 
hard on me, as I was trying to save my money for 
Christmas by cutting down on my housekeeping 
expense account. I tried to give wholesome food, 
but less expensive, and it required so much plan- 
ning that I hardly had time to make the three 
presents after I had the money saved to buy the 
material.” 

“T didn’t notice any difference in the food,” said 
Jack. “Did you, Father? ” 

15. “I noticed I was feeling better lately,” said 
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Mr. Hunter, “but I thought it was due to the 
walking.” 

“Walking? ” said Mother. 

“Yes, I saved my Christmas money by walk- 
ing down-town to business and back every day, 
for exercise, instead of playing golf.” 

16. “Oh, Mother, I nearly forgot,” said Helen, 
and she ran out of the room and came back with 
a package in her arms. 

“Here is my sweater that is still good, you 
know, but is too tight for me, and my doll; I don’t 
play with her very often any more. May I give 
them to little Mary Jones? Her father has been 
sick so long, I don’t believe they will have much 
Christmas.” 

“Indeed you may,” said Mother, “and I 
have a Christmas dinner already packed to send 
them.” 

“ And, Mother,” said Jack, “I have my last 
winter’s overcoat all wrapped, waiting to ask you 
if I might give it to a fellow that goes to my school. 
His father is dead, and he helps his mother sup- 
port the family. He is smaller than I am, and I 
am sure he could wear the overcoat.” 

“Of course you may. I am glad you have 
found some one who could wear the coat, Jack,” 
said Mother. 

“T had some money left over,” said Mr. Hun- 
ter, “and I had some coal sent to that family that 
lives in that old shack by the river. He broke 
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his leg a few days ago, and will not be able to 
work for some time.” 

“Oh, aren’t we having a lovely Christmas! ” 
said Helen. 

“‘ Best I ever had,” said Jack. 

And Father and Mother agreed with him. 


The Story Analysed for Telling—Ages: Nine to 
eleven. Teaching unit: They enjoy Christmas most 
who best express its true spirit in loving effort for 
others. Events: 1, The Hunter family decide not to 
give Christmas presents; 2, Helen makes plans for 
Christmas; 3, Jack makes plans for Christmas; 4, 
Mrs. Hunter makes plans for Christmas; 5, Mr. Hun- 
ter makes plans for Christmas; 6, the family trim the 
tree on Christmas eve; 7, the packages are discov- 
ered around the tree on Christmas morning; 8, Mr. 
Hunter opens his packages; 9, Mrs. Hunter opens her 
packages; 10, Jack opens his packages; 11, Helen 
opens her packages; 12, Helen explains about her 
Christmas plans; 13, Jack explains about his Christ- 
mas plans; 14, Mrs. Hunter explains about her 
Christmas plans; 15, Mr. Hunter explains about his 
Christmas plans; 16, the Hunter family tell of gifts 
they have prepared for those in need. 
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